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oM che time that man beams 2 
little known to the Barbarians of the 


Wet and North, it was the object of their 


rapacious defiresz and excited yet more the 
8 1 ieee thirſt 
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thirſt of conqueſt, when theſe Barbarians, 
improving in refinement and induſtry, had 


created to themſelves new wants. 


Scarce had they paſſed the African coaſt 
when they made war againſt twenty nations 
of India, concerning hom they knew not 
before ſo much as that they exiſted. The 
Albuquerques and their ſucceffors could not 
-attain to the furniſhing Europe with pepper 
and cotton ſtuff, but by means of blood and 


ſlaughter. 


Our Eurbptans diſcobertd Atnerica for no 
other purpoſe than to render it the ſcene'of 


— — — 


age. By theſe they pr 15 


cured the cocba- ut, indigo, and ſugar, the 

cane of which was exported from Europe 
into the hot climates of this new world. 
They brought over from ihence ſome other 
commodities, particularly the quinquina: 
but they contracted in that Country a diſeaſe 
as terrible as it is ſhameful and univerſal, and 
for which that, bark of a Peruvian Me 


afford no remedy. 


Wich reſpeR to the gold and | filver of! Pe 
.and Mexico, the public haye. not reaped th the 


leaſſ advantage from them ; becauſe it "abſo- 


lutely 


0 (3) 

lutely atriouhts'to' the fame thing whether 
the neceffaries of life be purchaſed with a 
hundred marks, or with one mark. It 
would even redound much to the benefit of 
mankind that they had but little of thoſe 
metals which repreſent the articles of trade; 
becaviſe commerce would then be conducted 
with greater facility. The truth of this pro- 
poſition has been clearly demonſtrated. The 
firſt poſſeſſors of mines become richer than 
others lmoſt immediately, having in' their 
hands a greater quantity of the means of 
exchange; but the people who ſell them 
their commodities will not fail to taiſe the 
price in proportion. In a ſhort time an 
equality is eſtabliſned, and the people that is 
moſt id uſtrious becomes in effect the richeſt. 
All the world knows wkat a vaſt and un- 
fortunate empire the kings of Spain acquired 
in the two extremities of the globe, without 
ſtirring out of their palace; how much gold, 
and ſilver, and precious merchandize Spain 
imported into Europe, without becoming 
more opulent; and to what a degree ſne ex- 
tended her dominion bydepopulating herſelf. 
* ann the great Dutch ſettlements 
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in India is ſufficiently. known, as well as 
thofe of the Engliſh colonies, which at this 


day extend from Jamaica to Hudſon's Bay; 
"that is, from near the rig to the mer 
bourhood of the pole. : 

The French, who were late in e , 
ſhare of the new world, have loſt by the war 
of 1756, and'by the peace, all the acquiſitions 
they had made on the continent of North 
America, where they poſſeſſed a territory 
about fifteen hundred leagues in length, and 
ſeven or eight hundred in breadth. This 
immenſe and miſerable country was prodi- 
gioully. burdenſome to the ſtate, and the loſs 
of it has been yet more fatal. 


Almoſt all theſe vaſt dominions, theſe ex- | 


8 eſtabliſhments, and the wars under- 
taken to maintain them, have been the con- 
ſequence of the effeminacy of our cities, and 
the avidity of the merchants, rather than the 
ambition of the ſovereigns. 

It is to furniſh the tables of the burgeſſes 
of Paris, London, and other great cities, 
with more ſpiceries than were formerly con- 
ſumed at the tables of princes; it is to load 
the common citizens wives with more dia- 

8 monds 
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| * 
monds than queens have carried at their co- 
b ronation; it is to poiſon their noſtrils with 
a naſty powder 3 to ſoak themſclves, out of 
whim, with certain uſeleſs liquors, unknown 
to our anceſtors ; it is for theſe purpoſes that 
an immenſe commerce has been eſtabliſhed, 
always diſadvantageous to three fourths of 
Europe; and it is to ſupport this commerce 
that the powers have entered into wars, in 
| which the firſt cannon that is diſcharged in our 
| climates kindles all the batteries in America 
and the remoteſt parts of Aſia. People are 
always complaining of taxes, and often with 
the greateſt reaſon; but we never reflect that 
the heavieſt and moſt troubleſome tax is that 
| which we impoſe upon ourſelves by our new 
delicacies, which are become wants, and are 
in fact a ruinous luxury, though we do not 
4 diſtinguiſh them by that name. 
| It is certain that ever ſince the voyage of 
Vaſco de Gama, who firſt doubled the Cape 
| of Good Hope, it has been merchants who, 
| have changed the face of the earth. 
The Japaneſe, having experienced the 
reſtleſs and avaricious ſpirit of ſome of our 
IS nations, have been happy and 
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powerful enough to ſhut all their ports againſt. 
them, and to admit annually but one, veſſel, 
belonging to an inconſiderable people, whom 
they treat with a degree, of ſeverity. and con- 
tempt * which that inconſiderable people 
only is capable of ſuffering, though, EX 
tremely powerful in the Eaſt ladies, 

The inhabitants of the vaſt peninſula, of, 


India have had. neither the; power nor, the, 


d fortune of ſecuring, themſelyes, like the 
Pen from foreign invaſions. Their. 
maritime provinces have been for more than. 
two hundred years the theatre of our wars, 

1 he ſucceſſors of the Bramins, of thoſe i in- 
ventors of ſo many arts, of thoſe lovers and. 
ſypreme diſpoſers of peace, are become our 
factors, our mercenary negociators, Ye. 
have laid waſte their country, we haye f at- 
tened it with our blood. We. have ſnewn 
how much we ſurpaſs them in courage and 
wickedneſs, and how much we are their in- 
feriors in wiſdom, Our European nations 
have mutually deſtroyed each other in that 


ii is true that in the beginning of the revolation | 
of 1638, they obliged the Dutch like ethers to tread 
upon the cruciſ x. fi 
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| 
very country whither we went only in ſearch | | 
| 
| 


of money, and which was viſited by the 
ancient Greeks for no other Purpoſe: than 
that of receiving inſtruction. 

The Dutch Eaſt India company bad al- 
ready made rapid progreſs, and that of Eng- 
land was eſtabliſhed,” when in 1604 Henry 
the Great, contrary to the advice of the Dy | 
duke of Sully, granted an excluſive privi- i Ek. 
lege of trading to the Indies, to a company * 
of merchants who were more intereſted than 
opulent, and by no means capable of ſup- 
porting themſelves. The only thing they 
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obtained was letters. patent, WY re- 
; mained inactive. N | 
In 1642 Cardinal Richlieu crvactd: a kind: | 1 


of Eaſt India Company; but it was ruined 
| in a few years, Theſe attempts ſeemed to 
indicate that the genius of the French was 
not ſo well adapted to theſe enterpriſes as 
. that of the attentive and frugal Hollanders, 
or as the bold, enterpriſing, and determined 
| | ſpirit of the Engliſh. | | | ; 
| Louis XIV. who purſved e every cables Efablih- , 1 
| that led to the glory and advantage of his ment of 1 
f f —_ founded, in · 1664. by the 2 1 
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the Neck Colbert, a An Eaſt India : 
Company. He granted it the moſt advan- 
tageous privileges, and aſſiſted it with four 


millions of livres out of the public treaſury, 


which at this day would make about eight 
millions. But the capital and credit of the 
company declined from year to year, and it 


was almoſt entirely ruined by the death of 


Colbert. Tbe town of Pondichery, on the 


coaſt of Coromandel, was taken by the Dutch 


In 169g. A colony eſtabliſhed at Madagaſ- | 


car was totally deſtroyed. 


What has been conſidered as the principal. 
cauſe of the ruin of this commerce, before- 


the loſs of Pondichery, was the avarice of 
ſome of the governors in India, the continual 
jealouſies among them, private intereſt, which 


is always oppoſed to the public good, and 


the vanity of making a ſplendid appearance, 


a fault with which the pation has been often 
reproached, 


We have ſeen with our own 1 eyes, in 1719 
by what an amazing trick this company re- 
vived out of its aſhes. The chimerical ſyſe 
tem of Lay, which overthrew all the fortunes, 

and expofed France to the greateſt * 


| (9 | 
had however the effect of inſpiring the ſpirit. 
of commerce with freſh vigour. They re- 
built the edifice of the Eaſt India company 
with the rubbiſh of this ſyſtem. It appeared 
immediately in as flouriſhing a condition as 
that of Holland but it was in effect only in 
great preparations, in magazines, and in for- 
tifications, either at Pondichery, or in the 
town and port of l' Orient in Brittany, that 
the French miniſtry granted them aſſiſtance, 
and that they correſponded with their capital 
in India. It had a ſpecious appearance; but 
with reſpect to real profit, produced by trade, 
it never made any. During ſixty years, it 
afforded not one dividend from the ſale of 
merchandize. It paid neither the ſtockholders 
nor any of its debts in France, except nine 
millions which the King had granted it by 
the year on the farm of tobacco: ſo that in 
effect it was always the king who paid fox it,” 
Some of the company's military officers, 
and ſome induſtrjous factors, acquired riches, 
in India; but the company. itſelf . waſted in 
ſplendor, while theſe individuals . amaſſed, 
ſame treaſure, It is not very conſiſtent, wich 
* principles of human nature for people to 
for · 


( wo. ) 


forſake their own Country to tranſport them. | 
entirely oppolite to their own, whoſe lan- 

uage it is difficult to underſtand, and to 
ſpeak” it well impoſſible, to expoſe their 
health in a climate for which they were not 
born; in a word, to be employed in raifing ; 
fortunes to the merchants of the capital, 
without entertaining a ſtrong deſire of mak- | 
ing their own. Such has been the Pures 
of _ e ſeveral N 


Afi 1 LC LE II. 
Tie commencement of the troubles in In- 


dia, and of the animoſity between the 
* oe and Engi. iſh companies. | 


„ ee the great band of ſociety, 

- becoming an object of war, and a mo- 
tive'to devaſtation, the chief mandataries of 
the French and Engliſh companies, ap- 
pointed by their conſtituents under the title 
of governors, aſſumed in a ſhort time the au- 
_ — enen of the * They ap- 
i | peared 
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peared in India with all the dignity of princes, 
they made war and peace ſometimes 
among, themſelves, and ſometimes with ſo- 
vereigns of thoſe countries. 


Whoever is a little conyerſant i in hiſtory The go- 
knows, that, ſince the time of Gengiſkan, „f e 
and probably long before that period, ,theMogul. 


empire of the Mogul had been ſubject to 
the feudal form of government; the ſame 
almoſt with that which prevails in Germany, 
ſuch as for many years, was eſtabliſhed; 
among the Lombards, the Spaniards, the 
Engliſh likewiſe, and the French, and in al- 
moſt all the ſtates of Eurgpe: the ancient 
adminiſtration, of the copquering Scythians 
and Tartars, who, have poured. their | inun- 
dations over the earth. It is hard to con- 
ceive how. the. author of, Eſprit des Lois, 
could ſay, that, the feudal þ ſtem was an event A 
which happened once in the world, and | which _ 
perbaps will never happen again. The feudal. 
ſyſtem is not an event; it is a very ancient 
form of government, which ſubſiſts in three 
fourths of our hemiſphere under different 
adminiſtrations. The great mogul reſem-,.. 
bles the emperor of Germany: the ſoubas 
g are 


% 2 . 
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(n. 
are tbe princes of the empire, who are each 
of them ſovereigns in their province: the 
nabobs are the poſſeſſors of the meſne - 
tenure. Theſe ſoubas and nabobs are of 


| Ta artarian extraction, and maintain the reli- 
? gion of Mahomed. The raias,' who alſo en- 
joy great fiefs, are for the moſt part deſcended 


from Indian anceſtors, and profeſs the an- 
cient religion of the Bramins. Theſe raias 
occupy the leaſt conſiderable provinces, and 
have far leſs power than the nabobs and 
ſoubas. This is confirmed by all the ac- 
counts received from India. NI” 

Theſe princes ſought the deſtruction of 
each other, and all was in confufion in thoſe | 
countries, fince the year 1739 of our æra, 
a memorable year in which the Sha-Nadir, 
having at firſt protected rhe emperor of 
Perſia, his maſter, and afterwards plucked 
out his eyes, ravaged the north of India, and 
even ſeized the perſon of the great mogul. - 
We ſhall ſpeak of this ſignal revolution in 
its proper place. The point then was, who 
ſhould ruſh upon the provinces of this ate 
empire, which ſeparated of their accord, * 
Al * viceroys, ſoubas and nabobs, con- 
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tended with each other for the ſpoil ; and 
theſe. princes ſo . haughty, who before diſ- 
dained to admit the French merchants into 
their preſence, now had recourſe. to them. 
The French and Engliſh, Eaſt India com- 
panies, or: rather their agents, were by turns 
the allies and the enemies of theſe princes, 
The French immediately obtained glorious 
advantages under their governor Dupleix: 
but thoſe which the Engliſh procured ſoon 
after, were more ſolid, The French could 
not ſecure their proſperity z. and the Engliſh 
in the end have abuſed theirs. This is an 
abſtract of thoſe events. | 


— Ma. — ** 
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ARTICLE m. 


Summary of the ations of. Ls Barde 
nuaye and of Dupleis. 
N the war: of x741, concerning che foes 
ceſſion of the houfe of Auſtria, a war in 
ſome reſpects ſimilar to that of 1701 for the 
ſucceſſion of Spain, the Engliſh very ſoon 
took the part of Maria-Thereſa, queen of 
unge, ſince empreſs. After the rup- 
N | ture 
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ture between Frante and England broke out, 
it was neteſſary that they doo gy 1 in 


America and India, as uſual. 


Paris and London are rivals 10 e 
Madraſs and Pondichery are yet more ſo in 
Aſia; becauſe theſe two trading towns are 
more near, both ſituated in the ſame Pro- 
vince, named Arcot, at the diſtance of 
twenty-four thouſand geometrical paces from 
each other, both carrying on the ſame trade, 
divided by religion, by jealouſy, by intereſt, 
and by natural antipathy. This evil, 


brought from Europe, warnte, and gelben 


ſtrength on the coaſts of India. 
Our Europeans, who are * of * 


ſtroying each other in theſe climates, always 


do it with a ſmall force. Their armies ſel- 
dom conſiſt of fifteen hundred, effestive men 
from France dr England: "the Yerhaltider is 
compoſed of Indians called ſeapoys, and of 


_ blacks; ancient inhabitants of the iſles, who 


removed from time immemotial to the con. 
tinent, or have been lately purchaſed in 


Africa. This ſmall reſource gives frequently 
more ſcope to genius. Men of enterpriſing 


ſpirits, who would have lapguiſhed in obſcu- 
— 7 rity 
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| (is)) 
rity in thei? ] Country, raiſe themſclves 


by khbir wn defees; in thoſe Mitant N, 


Where iiduſtry is rare and neceſſary? One 


of thoſe daring geniuſes was Maße de laa 


'Bourdbiinaye,” a native of St. Malo; thel Du- 
guettouin of his time; ſuperĩor to Dugue- 
trouin in judgment, and equal in courage. 
He had been uſeful to the India Company in 
, wore than \ one voyage, and at leaſt as much 


Ain how be had incteaſed his own ſtock 
more chan that of the company? Beeatſe, 
laid he, 1 followed your: inſtructions in every 
ching that related to your affaits, whereas 


* vith reſpect to har concerned my ow" in- 


"tereſt, I was ditector myſelf. Being ap- 
Pointed governor of the Iſle of Bourbon by 
"the King with fall power, thobgh in the 
name of the compapy, he fitted out veſſels 
at his expence, trained Kamen, levied fol- 
diers, diſciplined them, carried on àn ad vᷣan- 
tagecus trade under the ptotectbn of his 
force; in a word, he put the Ille of Bourbon 
on a reſpe&able footing. He did more; he 
diſperſed an Engliſi ſquadron in the Tndian 
a; ; an atchievement which never wis per- 
ET formed 


La Bour- 
donnaye ' 
takes 
Madraſs 
in Sept. 
1746, 
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formed by any other, before or ſince that 


time. To conclude, | he laid ſiege to Madras, 
and obliged that important town to ca- 
pitulate. 

The poſitive c orders of the F ok miniſtry 


were not to guard any conqueſt on the con- 


_tinent., He obeyed. He permitted the 


| vanquiſhed to redeem their town for about 
nine millions of French money, and thus 


ſerved the king his maſter, and the com- 


pany. Never was any thing done in that 
country more uſeful or more glorious, Ic 
. ought to be added, for the honour of Bour- 
donnaye, that in this expedition he behaved 


towards the vanquiſhed with a politeneſs, 


good nature, and magnanimity, which were 


extolled by the Engliſn. They eſteemed and 
loved their conquerer. We ſpeak upon the 
authority of the Engliſh that returned from 
Madraſs, who had no intereſt in diſguiſing 


the truth. When ſtrangers eſteem an enemy, 
it looks as if they called upon his country- 
men to do him juſtice. 


T he. governor of Pondichery, Dupleix, 


difallowed this capitulation: he had the au- 
r to cauſe it to be annulled by a deter- 


mination 
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| mination of the council of Pondichery, and 
kept Madraſs, contrary to the faith of trea- 
ties and the laws of all nations. He ac- 
cuſed Bourdonnaye of infidelity: he repie- 
ſented him to the court of France, and to 
the directors of the company, as à prevari- 
cator who had exacted too ſmall a ranſom, 
and received too great preſents. The 
directors, and the ſtockholders joined their 
complaints to theſe accuſations. Men in N 
| general reſemble dogs that howl, when they 
ö hear other dogs howl at a diſtance. 
At length the cries of Pondichery having Thrown 
encouraged the miniſtry at Verſailles, the _—_ 
conqueror of Madraſs, the only perſon who a recom- 
had ſupported the honour of the French flag, 3 
was committed to the Baſtile by a lettre de 
cachet. Three years and an half did he 
languiſh in this priſon, without being able to 
obtain the conſolation. of ſeeing his family, 
At the expiration of that time the commiſ- 
ſaries of the council who were appointed his 
judges, were forced by the evidence of truth, 
and ceſpect for his illuſtrious actions, to de- 
| clare him innocent. Mr. Bertin, onè of his | Declared 
| Judges, ſince miniſter of ſtate, was the prin- innocent, 
C — 
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donnaye. 
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cipal perſon whoſe equity ſaved his life. The 
enemies which his fortune, his exploits, and 


his merit had raiſed againſt him, wiſhed for 


his death. They were ſoon gratified ; he 
died on leaving his priſon of a ſevere diſ- 
order which had been cauſed by the confine- 
ment. This was the recompenſe for the 
memorable ſervices which he rendered to his 
country. | 

Governor Dupleix, in his Memoirs, laid 
the blame of this tranſaction upon the ſecret 


orders of the migiſtry. But he could not, at 


the diſtance of fix thouſand leagues, receive 


orders concerning a conqueſt which they had 
juſt obtained, and which the French miniſtry 


never could have' foreſeen. If theſe fatal 
orders had been iſſued from foreſight, they 


were plainly contradictory to thoſe which La 


Bourdonnaye had carried with him. The 


' miniſtry would have had reaſon to reproach 


themſelves not only with the loſs of nine mil- 


lions, of which they deprived France by 


violating the capitulation, but eſpecially with 
the cruel treatment offered to the genius, the 
valour, and the e of La Bour- 


1 
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Mr. Dupleix made amends for his dread- Dopleie 
fol fault and this public misfortune, by de- pdt 
fending Pondichery during forty-two days 174. 
in open trenches, againſt two Engliſh admi- 
rals, ſupported by the troops of a nabob of 
the country. He performed the part of a be 
general, an engineer, a commiſſary; his at- 
tention, his activity, his induſtry, and the 
well regulated valour of Mr. de Buſſy, an 
officer of eminence, ſaved the town at that 
criſis. Mr. de Buſſy at this time ſerved in. 

a troop belonging to the company, which 
was called the. battalion of India, He had 
come from Paris to ſeek for glory and for- 
tune on the ſhore of Coromandel. He there 
acquired both. The court of France re- | 
warded Dupleix by inveſting him with ten * 
red ribband, and the title of marquis. . RY 
The French and Engliſh factions, the one f | | 
having preſerved, and the other loſt the ca- 
pital of their commerce, attached them ſelves | 
more, than ever to the nahobs and ſoubas of 
whom we. have already ſpoken. We have 
obſerved; that the empire was become an 
anatchy. Thoſe prineęs being always at 
war with cach other, divided themſelves be- 
bee e 
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The ex- object of our narrative. But we cannot paſs 
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tween the French and Engliſh. A feries of 
civil commotions took place in the peninſula. 

We ſhall not here enter into à detail of 
their enterprizes; the quarrels, the perfidies 
of the Nazerzingues, of the Mouzaferzingue, 
their intrigues, their battles, their affaſſina- 
tions, have been ſufficiently treated' of by 
other writers. They have given os journals 
of the ſieges of twenty places unknown in 
Europe, badly fortified, ill attacked, and ill 
defended; theſe circumſtances are not the 


2 - over in ſilence the action of a French officer 


"named de la Touche, who with three hun- 


Touche. dred ſoldiers only, penetrated in the night 


into the camps of one of the greateſt princes 
of thoſe countries, killed twelve hundred 
men, without the Joſs of more than three of 
his own patty, and diſperſed by this ſorpriſing 
fucceſs an army of almoſt ſixty thouſand In- 
Nas, reinforced with ſome Engliſh troops. 
Such an incident proves that the inhabitants 
of India are not more difficult to conquer 
than were thoſe of Mexico and Peru. IE 
ſhews us how eafily this country has been re: 
| Tuced"by the Tartars, and the people w 
Rad formerly ſubddec it. 
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The Ancient manners and 3 EF 
preſerved. in theſe countries as well as the 
faſhnion of their apparel: every thing there 


is the very oppoſite of hat is found in our 

quarter of the world. Nature and art are 
not abe fame in boch places. Amang ys, 
after a great battle, the pay of the victorious 
army is not augmented one farthing. In 
India, after a ſmall ſkirmiſh, the nabghs de: 
ſtowed millions on the troaps of Europe who 


bad joined their party. Chandazacb, qe f 1748. 


the prinees protected by Mr. Dupleix, made 


thouſand. francs, and to the count &Apreuil, 
their commander, a territory which yielded 
a yearly revenue of from nine to ten thouſand 
livres. The ſouba Mouzaferzingue, on an- 
other occaſion, ordered twelve hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres to be diſtributed among 
the ſmall French army, and gave as much to 
the company. Mr. Dupleix had beldes 3 A 
penſion of a hundred thouſand rupees, g 
hundred and forty thouſand F rench Jivres, 
which, he did not long enjoy: A workman 
in India carns four ſous a. day. Thoſe. of 
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Dupleix To conclude: the vice-gerent of a crading 
159797 ® company received from the Great Mogul a 
1749 patent creating him a nabob. The Engliſh 
' have affirmed that this patent was fictitious, 
and only an artifice of vanity to impoſe upon 
the Europeans in India, If the French go- 
vernor had uſed ſuch an artifice, he could 
plead the example of more than one nabob 
and one ſouba. Thoſe falſe diplomas were 
purchaſed at the court of Delhi, which the 
perſon afterwards received with great folem- 
nity, by a man who was inſtructed to call 
himſelf a commiſſioner from the emperor. 
But whether the ſouba Mouzaferzingue and 
the nabob Chandazaeb, protectors of, and 
protected by the French company, had really 
obtained for the governor of Pondichery this 
imperial diploma, or whether it was abſo- 
lutely fictitious, he enjoyed it with great 
haughtineſs. Here is an agent of a trading 
ſociety become a ſoveteign, having ſovereigns 
at his command. We know that the In- 
dians often treated him as king, and his wife 
as queen. Mr. de Buſſy, who ſignalized bim- 
ſelf at the defence of Pondichery, poſſeſſed a 
rank which cannot * be better deſcribed than 
| by 
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by the title of general of the cavalry of the 
Great Mogul. He made war and peace with 
the Marattoes, a warlike people whom we 
ſhall mention afterwards, who ſold their ſer- 
vices ſometimes to the Engliſh and ſome- 
times tothe French. He eſtabliſhed on their 
thrones the princes whom Mr. Dupleix hae 
created. - | 
The gratitude of theſe princes was pro- 
portioned to the ſervices which they had 
received. Riches as well as honours were 
the recompence, The greateſt lords in Eu- 
rope have neither ſo much power, nor ſo 
much ſplendor; but this fortune and this 
magnificence vaniſhed in a ſhort time, The 
Engliſh and their allies defeated the French 
troops in more than one encounter. The im- 
menſe ſums which the ſoldiery had received 
from the ſoubas and nabobs, were partly 
waſted in debauchery, and partly loſt in the 
engagements ; the caſh, the ammunition, 
the proviſions of Pondichery were exhauſted, 


The ſmall remainder of the French army heir | 
was commanded by major Law, nephew tomisſor- 
the famous Law, who had done fo much Pane 


burt to the kingdom, but to whom they 
; We 5 owed 


1111 


owed the India Company. This young 
Scotchman fought againſt the Engliſh wich 
great bravery ; but deſtitute of ſuccours 
and proviſions, his valour proved of no 
effect. He led the nabob Chandazatb i into 
an iſland formed by two rivers, named 
Cheringam, belonging to the Bramins. It 
is perhaps proper here to obſerve, that the , 
Bramins are ſovereigns of this iſland. We 
have ſeveral ſuch inſtances in Europe, and 
may even conclude that they ogcur all over 
the world. The Bramins, we are told, were 
formerly the principal ſovereigns of India. 
Their ſucceſſors have preſerved very little 
remains of their ancient power, However 
that may be, the ſmall French army, .com- 
manded by a Scotchman, and quartered in 
an. Indian monaſtery, had neither proviſions, 
nor money wherewith to purchaſe any. Mr. 
Law has preſerved to us the letter in which 
Mr. Dupleix commanded him to take by 
force every thing that was for his purpoſe in 

the convent of the Bramins. „There te- 
mained only two ornaments which were re- 
puted ſacred : theſe were the figures af two 
horſes in ſculpture, covered with thin plates 
of filver ; they ſeized them, they old them 


(5 


while the Bramins neither murmured nor 

made the leaſt remonſtrance. But the pro- 
duce of this ſale could not prevent the 
French troops from ſurrendering, themſelves 
Priſoners of war to the Engliſh, The latter 
ſeized ypon the nabob Chandazacb, for 


FELL 


Eggli nabob, 9 — of Chanda- 


Zarb. cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. Mr. 
Dupleix accuſed the Engliſh colonel Lau- 
rence of this barbarous action, but he de- 
nied the charge as a groundleſs calymay. 


As to major Law, being admitted to his 1752. 


parole, and returned to Pondichery, the 


5 


2 committed him to priſon, becauſe 


he had been as unfortunate as he was brave. 
He dared even to commence a criminal pro- 
ſecution againſt him, which he had not the 
audacity to finiſh, _ 


_ Pondichery continued in want, in \ dejec- | 


tion and in fear, while they ſent to France 
gold' medals, ſtruck in honour, and bearing 


the name, of their governor. He was re- 
called in 1953, departed in 1264. and ar- 
rived at Paris quite deſperate. He begun 


# proce againſt the, os has He de- 


manded 


3 
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CIR 
manded of them millions which they dif. 
puted, and which had they really owed him, 
they were not in a capacity to pay. We 


have a memoir of his, in which he vented 


his ſpire againſt his ſucceſſor Godeheu, one 
of the directors of the company. Mr. 


Godeheu replied to him not without acri- 


mony. The memorials of theſe two titled 


merchants are more voluminous than the 


kiſtory of Alexander. Theſe tireſome de- 
tails of human weakneſs are peruſed a few 
days by the perſons who are intereſted in 


| them, and are ſoon forgotten for new diſ- 


putes, which in their turn are obliterated by 


others. At laſt Dupleix died of chagrin, 
occaſioned by his greatneſs and his fall, and 


above all by the humiliating necelfity of 
deprecating the judges, after he had exer- 
ciſed the power of a ſovereign, Thus the 
two great rivals, who ſignalized themſelves 
in India, La Bourdonnaye and Dupleix, 
both ended their days ar Foe by a melan- 


choly and premature death. / 


Thoſe who by the knowledge of them 


could determine their merit, ſaid that La 
Bourdonnaye "poſſeſſed the qualities of 4 


ſea 
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ſea officer and a warrior; and Dopleix the 


talents of an enterprizing and politic prince. 


This is the character dra vn of them by an 


Engliſh author, who has related the wars 
of / the two: qe 22 nn to. the yeat 
1735. 1 £ £197 - S176 

Mr. Godeheu, a ne was 48 re- 
markable for prudence and mildneſs, as his 


predeceſſor had been for the boldneſs of his 
projects, and ſplendor of his adminiſtration; - 
The latter thought of nothing bur aggrans 
dizing/himſclf by the war, The former was 


' diſpoſed to maintain himſelf by peace; and 
to return to give the court an account of 
his management when a third governot 
mould be appointed to Pondicher © | 

The minds of the Indians, 'irritated- by 


acts of cruelty exerciſed on ſome: of their 


_ countrymen, dependents” of the company, 
required to be ſoothed. A native of Ma- 
labar, named Naina, banker to La Bour- 
donnaye, had been thrown into a dungeon, 
for not giving evidence againſt him. Ano 
ther complained of grievous exactiona which 
he had ſuffered. The children of an Indian 


dend Mondamia, * of a neighs, 


bavring 
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. bourzng canton, inceſſantly ſued for juſtice 


from him. A thouſand complaints of this 


iti was proper. It is alledged, that in this 


internal, motives of avariee prevailed 


88 


reſpecting the murder of their father, who 
was. Killed by the torture, to which he had 
been put, with the view of obtaining money 


nature rendered the French name odious. 

Tbe new governor treated the Indians with 
humanity, and negociated an accommoda- 
tion with the Engliſh; He and Mr. Saun- 
ders, then governor of Madraſs, made a 
truce in 1755, and concluded a conditional 
peace. The firſt article was, that both 
factories ſhould ; rengunge Indian honours. 
The other articles contained regulations for 
ſupportigg #-pacific commerce. 

The truce was not ſtrietiy obſerved. 
There is always ſome inferior perſons diſ- 
poſed to excite diſturbance, for the ſake of 
rendering themſelves neceſſary. Beſides, a 
new war was foreſeen in Europe from the 
beginning of 1756: to be in readineſs for 


more with. ſome individuals than the in- 
tereſt of the company; and that the colony 


of Pondichery reſembled a dying man, 
o | : | whofe 


(%9) 
whoſe moveables they pillage before i 


expires, * 
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The” ſending Count Lally into India. 
" What this General was, | What fer 
vices he had performed previous to chis 
PANS: 


put « ogy b cee abuſes, 5 
prevent the enterprizes of the Eng 


3 


lim, yet more to be dreaded, the king of 


France ſent into India money and troops. 
France and England then began that war 
of 15 55, the pretext for which was an old 


tteaty of peace very badly conceiveds Themi- 


niſters had neglected in this treaty to ſpetify 
the limits of Acadia, a miſerable frozen coun- 
try adjacent to Canada: Since they fought 
in theſe northern deſerts of America it was 


neceſfary that they ſhould kill one another 


Re wiſe in the torrid zone of Aſta The 
French miniſtry appointed eount Lally to that 


enterprixe. He was # zentlemum of In 


extraction, 


5 8 ren 


gn 
* 


denoy, Charles e. grandſon of James 
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extraction, whoſe anceſtors followed into 
France the fortune of the Stuarts, the moſt 
unhappy family of all that ever wore a 
crown. This officer was one of the braveſt 
and moſt faithful that the king of France 
had in his ſervice. He performed acts of 
valour, of which that monarch was witneſs, 
at the battle of Fontenoy. The king knew 
that he bore an irreconcileable hatred to 
the Engliſh, who had dethroned thejr ancient 
ſovereigns ; and that, notwithſtanding this 
hatred, he had relieved many Engliſhofficers 
priſoners, ſome of whom were wounded by 


dis hands. So much courage and generoſity 


affected him. He conferred upon him in 
the field of battle the Iriſh regiment of 


killed on has. rods day; and from 
that time the regiment bore the name of 
Lally. The Dillons and the Lallys, were 


allied. Theſe two houſes, for a long time 


the victims of their dethroned kings, often 
ſpilt their blood in the cauſe of France. 
At the time that Louis XV. revived the 
courage of his nation by this victory at Fon - 


the 


„ „0 
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the ſecond, attempted an extraordinary en- 
terprize, which he had concealed from 
Louis XV. himſelf. He croſſed St. George's 
Channel, with ſeven. officers. only to aſſiſt 
him, ſome arms, and two thouſand louis 
d'ores which he had borrowed, in the deſign 
of railing by his preſence: an inſurrection in 
Scotland in his favour, and of producing a 
new. revolution in Great-Britain, He landed 
in Scotland the 15th of June 1745, about a 
month after the battle of Fontenoy. This 
enterprize, which ended ſo unfortunately, 
commenced with unexpected , victories, 
Count Lally was the firſt who, projected 
the ſcheme of ſending ten thouſand French 
to his aſſiſtance. He communicated his 
thought to the marquis d'Argenſon, mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs, who received it 
with great eagerneſs, The count d'Argen- 
ſon, brother of the marquis and ſecretary 
at war, oppoſed it, but in a little time 
altered his ſentiments. The duke of 
Richlieu was nominated general of the arm 
which ſhould land in England the beginning 
of the year 1746. The ice retarded the 
b | ſending ammunition, and . Which 
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they tranſported by the canals of French 
Flanders. The enterprize miſcarried, but 
the zeal of Lally recommended him greatly 
ro the miniſter; and' from his boldneſs- 
he was judged capable of executing great 
deſigns. The author of theſe memoirs - 


writes from the knowledge of facts: he 


laboured with him a whole month at the 
defire of the miniſter; he found in him a 
ſtubborn” fierceneſs of ſoul, accompanied 
with a gentleneſs of manners, which his 
misfortunes afterwards altered, arid changed 
into a fatal violence. 

Count Lally, on being ſent into India, 


was inveſted with the order of St. Louis, 


and created a lieutenant- general of -the 
army. The delays experienced every day 
in the ſmalleſt enterprizes, as well as in 

great, prevented the ſquadron. of count 
Fache. which was to carry the general and 
the ſuccours to Pondichery, from failing 
from the port of Breſt before the twentieth | 
of February 1757. 

Inſtead of three millions, which Mr. de 
Sechelles, comptroller general of the finan- 
WM. had promiſed, Mr. de Moras, his ſuc- 

2 
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ceffor, could grant only two, which was a 
great deal, conſidering the aner 1. 
France at that time. 

Of three thouſand men who were to IPL 
embarked with him, they were obliged to 
retrench -more than a thouſand, and count 
d'Ache had in his ſquadron but two ſhips 
of war in place of three, with ſome 'veſſels 
belonging to the India company. | 

While the two generals, Lally and 
 &'Ach&, are ſteering towards the place of 
their deſtination, it is neceſſary that thoſe 
readers who are deſirous of information, be 
made acquainted with the ſtate of India at 
this conjuncture, and told what were the 
poſſeſſions of the nations of Europe in that 
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ARTI LK V. 
The Pate of India when general Lally was 
| ent thither. 
HAT vaſt country on 00 
beyond the Ganges, compriſes forty 
degrees in latitude, from the Molucca 
D — 5 iſlands 
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iſlands to the boundaries of Cacbemite and - 


of Great Boukaria; and ninety degrees in 
longitude, from the confines of Sableſtan to 
thoſe of China : which compoſes ſtates, the 
entire extent whereof ſurpaſſes ten times 
that of France, and thirty times that of 
England, properly ſo called. But this ſame 
England, which at, preſent rules over all Ben- 
gal, which ſtretches its poſſeſſions in America 
from the fifteenth degree to beyond the 
polar circle, which has produced Locke 
and Newton, and laſtly, which has preſerved 


the advantages of liberty with thoſe of 


kingly government, is, notwithſtanding all 
its abuſes, as much ſuperior to the people 
of India, as Greece was to Perſia: in the 
time of Miltiades, Ariſtides, and Alexander. 
The part over which the Great Mogul 


reigns, or rather ſeems to reign, is, without 


contradiction, the greateſt, the beſt peopled, 
the moſt fertile, and the moſt opulent. It was 


in the peninfula on this fide the Ganges that 


the French and Engliſh contended for ſpice, 
for muſlin, for calico, for perfumes, for 
diamonds, for pearls, and that they dared 
to make war againſt fovereigns. 
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Thie ſovereigns, who are, as we Have al- 
teady ſaid, the ſoubas, the chief feudal 
lords of the empire, enjoyed no independerit 
authority till after the death of Aurengzebe, 
ſurnamed the Great, who was in fact the 
greateſt tyrant of all the princes of his time, 
the poiſoner of his father, the murderer of 
his brothers, and, to complete the horror, a 
bigot or hypocrite, or perſuaded, as is the 
caſe with ſo many wicked perſons in all 
apes and in all places, that they may per- 
petrate with impunity the greateſt crimes, 
provided that they expiate them by the flight- 


eſt demonſtrations of penitence and auſterity, 


The provinces where theſe ſoubas reign, 
and where the nabobs reign under them in 
their extenſive diſtricts, are governed very 
differently from the northern provinces more 
adjacent to Delhi, Agra, and ace the 
reſidences of the emperors. 

We confeſs with regret, that in aki 
vouring to arrive at the knowledge of 
the true hiſtory of this nation, its govern» 
ment, religion, and manners, we have ob- 


' tained no afliſtance from the compilations. 
of our French authors. Neither thoſe 


D 2 writers 
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writers who have tranſcribed fables for the 


bookſellers, nor our miffionaries, nor our 
voyagers, have ever informed us of the 


truth. It is a long time ſince we ven- 


tured to refute theſe authors with reſpect to 


the fundamental principles of the govern- 
ment of India. It is an object of impor- 


tance to all the nations of the earth. It 
has been thought that the emperor was 
maſter of the eſtates of all his ſubjects, and 

that no perſon from Cachemire to the cape 


Very flle of Comorin had any property. Bernier, 


| Hat there philoſophical as he was, fent ſuch ap ac- 


Is no pro- 


rty in count to the comptroller general Colbert. 


dia. 


It would have been a dangerous piece of 
imprudence to ſpeak thus to the adminiſtra- 
tor of the finances of an abſolute monarch, 
if that monarch, and that miniſter, had 
not been equally generous and wiſe. Ber- 
nier was miſtaken as well as the Engliſh 
Thomas Roe, Dazzled with the pomp of 
dhe great mogul, and with his deſpotiſm, 
they both imagined that all the lands be- 
longed to him of right, if the ſultan granted 


ſiefs for life. This is preciſely the fame 


28 10 ſay, that the grand maſter of Malta 
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truth, and of being ſomewhat uſeful, we 
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is proprietor of all the commanderies to 
which he nominates in Europe; that the 
kings of France and Spain are proprietors 
of all the lands of which they confer the 
government, and that all the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices are their domain. This ſame er- 
ror, prejudicial to mankind, has been. a 
hundred times repeated concerning the 
Turkiſh government, and owed its origin 
to the ſame cauſe. People have confounded 
the Timars aud the Des-zaims, military be- 
nefices in the gift and reſumption of the 
grand ſignior, with the patrimonial eſtates, 
The authority of a Greek monk has been 


enough to make a hundred writers repeat 


In a fincere deſire of diſcovering the 


thought that we tould not better aſcertain | 
the preſent ſtate of India, than by referring . 


_ ourſelves to Mr. Holwell, who refided fo 


long in Bengal, and who not only under- 
ſtood the language of the country, but Jike- 
wiſe that of the ancient Bramins; by con- 
ſulting Mr. Dow, who has related the re- 


volutions of which he was a witneſs; and 


Dg3 . eſpecially 
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eſpecially by giving credit to the teſtimony 
of that brave officer, Mr. Scrafton, who 
Joins to ſincerity the love of letters, and 
who contributed ſo much to the ſucceſs of 
ford Clive. Here follow this worthy citi- 
zen's own words: they are deciſive, 

« I am amazed to ſee, that all the writers 
have aſſerted, that there are no laws in this 
country; that the land is not hereditary ; and 
that the emperor is univerſal heir, I am ready 
to allow there are no written inſtitutes ; no 


acts of parliament ; and that there is no power 


to controul the emperor; but I muſt aſſert, 
that they proceed in their courts of juſtice by 
eſtabliſhed precedents ; that the lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion, where there are children, is as inde- 


feaſible here as in any country that has no 


check on the ſupreme power; and that the 
emperor is heir to none but his own officers “.“ 

We venture to add, that were the people 
ſlaves of one man (as has been pretended, 
and is impoſſible), the lands of the mogul 
would very ſoon have become a deſert. 
They reckon in that country about a hun- 
| dredand ten millions of inhabitants. Slayes 


pever multiply at ſuch a rate. Take a view 


* Scrafton, p. 24. ſecond 6dit, 


( 39 ) | 
of Poland, The huſbandmen, the greateſt. 
part of the commoners, *have been hitherto 
the ſlaves of the ſoil, the ſlaves of the no- 
bles. Such are the nobles, that they have 
entirely 'depopulated the country. 

It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in the empire 
of the mogul, between the people who are 
victorious and the conquered, even more 
than between the Tartars and the Chineſe. 
For the Tartars, who have conquered India as 
far as the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, have 
preſerved the religion of Mahomet ; whereas 
the other Tartars, who ſubjected China, have 
adopted the laws and manners of the Chi- 
neſe. RIES 

All the ancient inhabitants of India have 
continued faithful to the worſhip and cuſ- 
toms of the Bramins; cuſtoms rendered 
ſacred by time, and which unqueſtionably - 
are the moſt ancient in'the world. HAS 

There is yet another race of Mahometans The anci- 
in India, which is that of the Arabs, who, 11 om 
about two hundred years after Mahomet, | 
arrived on the coaſt of Malabar. They 
eaſily ſubjected that country, which from 
Goa to the cape of Comorin is a garden of 
; 4 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, inhabited at that time by a peaceful 
and innocent people, equally incapable of 
hurting others, or defending themſelves. 
They over-ran the mountains which ſeparate 
Coromandel from Malabar, and which are 
the cauſe of the monſoons. This chain of 


mountains is at preſent inhabited by the 


Marattoes. 

Theſe Arabs penetrated in a ſhort time as 
far as Delhi, and gave a race of ſovereigns 
to a great part of India, This race, with 
the original inhabitants of the country, was 
ſubdued by Tamerlane. It is ſuppoſed that 
a party of thoſe ancient Arabs, then ſettled 
in the province of Candahar, and was con- 
founded with the Tartars. This Candahar 
is the ancient country which the Greeks 
called Parapomiſa, who never gave any 
people their own name. By this route it 
was that Alexander entered India. The 
eaſtern nations pretend that he founded the 
town of Candabar, They ſay that the name 
of Iſeander is an abbreviation of Alexander. 
We may obſerve, that this man alone 
founded more towns in ſeven or eight years 
than the other conquerors deſtroyed ; that 

he 
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he ran however from conqueſt to conqueſt, 

though he died a young man. 

By Candahar alſo, in our time, entered Na- 
dir, the ſhepherd, a native of Coraſſan, who 

took poſſeſſion of the throne of Perſia, when, 

after ravaging his own country, he went to 

ravage the north of India. 

Theſe Arabs of whom we ſpeak are known 
at-this day by the name of Patans, becauſe 
they founded the town of Patna towards 

Our European n very in inform- 


ed, call indiſcriminately by the name of 


Moors, all thoſe Mahometan nations. What 
occaſioned this miſtake was, the appellation 
formerly given to the people vho came from 
* Mavritania to conquer Spain, a part of the 


ſouthern provinces of France, and ſome _ 


tracts of Italy. Almoſt all the nations from 


China to Rome, conquerors and conquered, 


plunderers and plundered, are mixed pro- 
miſcuouſiy together.. 

The true Indians we e from 
the ancient word gentiles, gentes, by which 
the firſt Chriſtians denominated all the reſt of 
the world who profeſſed not their ſecret reli- 


Ea 3 


gion. Thus it is that all names and all things 
have ever changed. The manners of the con- 
querors have changed likewiſe. The climate of 
India has enervated almoſt the whole people. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Of the Gentoo, and their moſt remar l. 
able cuſtoms. . 


F theſe ancient Indians whom we call 
Gentoos, there are in the country of 
the mogul about a hundred millions, as 
Mr. Scrafton aſſures us. This multitude is 
a fatal proof that the great number is eaſily 
ſubjected by the ſmall. Theſe innumerable 
| flocks of pacific Gentoos, who yielded their 
liberty to ſome herds of robbers, did not 
however yield their religion and cuſtoms. 
They have retained the ancient worſhip of 
Brama. It is, they ſay, becauſe the Maho- 
metans, content with being their maſters, 
have never been olicitous about directing 
their ſouls. | 
Their four ancient orders ſtill ſubſiſt in 
all the rigour of the law which ordains their 


ſepa- 
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feparation, and in all the force of their orie 


ginal prejudices confirmed by ſo many ages. 


The firſt is the order of the Bramins who 
formerly governed the empire; the ſecond 
of the warriors ;, the third of the huſband- 
men; the fourth of the merchants. They 
do not reckon that which they name the 


 Hallacores, or the Parias, whoſe taſk is to 


perform the meaner offices. Theſe are re- 
garded as impure: as ſuch they conſider 
themſelves z and never preſume to eat with 
2 man of another tribe, nor to touch, nor 
even to come nigh him. 

It is probable that the inſtitution of theſe 
four orders was imitated by the Egyptians ; 
becauſe there is much reaſon for concluding, 
or rather' indeed it is certain, that Egypt 
could not be moderately peopled or im- 
proved in political regulations till a long 


time after India. It required ages to reduce 


the Nile to ſubjection, to form it into canals, 
to raiſe bulwarks againſt its inundations; 
while the fertile ſoil of India laviſhed on its 
inhabitants every thing neceſſary to life, as 
ye have elſewhere mentioned and proved. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Of the Bramins. 
LL. the greatneſs and all the wretched- 
neſs of the human mind have been 
diſplayed in the ancient Bracmans, and in the 
Bramins their ſueceſſors. On the one fide is 
a perſevering virtue, maintained by rigorous 
abſtinence; a philoſophy ſublime, though 
fantaſtic, veiled in ingenious allegories; a 
horror at the effuſion of human blood; a 
- conſtant charity towards men and animals. 
On the other ſide is the moſt contemptible 
ſuperſtition. This fanaticiſm, though calm, 
has induced them, for innumerable ages, to 
encourage the voluntary murder of ſo many 
young widows, who throw themſelves into 
the burning, funeral piles of their huſbands. 
This horrible exceſs of religion and of great- 
-neſs of ſoul ſtill ſubſiſts with the famous 
profeſſion of the faith of the Bramins, bat 
God requires nothing of us but charity and good 
works. The whole world is governed by 
© contradictions. | | 
They are perſuaded, Mr. Scrafton adds, 
of its being the will of God that the diſtinct 


oy 


. Pg? 


nations ſhould have diſtin modes of wor- 


ſhip. This perſuaſion might lead them to 


indifference; but they entertain nevertheleſs 


an enthuſiaſm for their religion, as if they 


believed it to be the only true ſyſtem, the 


only doctrine delivered by God himſelf. 
The greater part of them live in an indo- 
lent apathy, Their grand maxim, drawn 
from ancient books, is, that it is better to 
fit than-to walk, to lie than io fit, to fleep than 
to wake, and to die than to live, Many how- 


ever may be ſeen on the coaſt of Coroman- 


del, who throw off this lethargy, to enter 
upon an active life. Some of them take the 


ſide of the French, others of the Engliſn: 
they learn the languages of theſe ſtrangers, 


and ſerve them for interpreters and brokers. 


There is ſcarce a trader of eminence on that 
coaſt who has not his Bramin, as uſually as 


people have their banker. In general they - 


are faithful, but ſly and cunning. Thoſe 
who have had no commerce with ſtrangers, 
we are told, maintain in primitive purity the 
virtue which they attribute to their anceſtors. 
Mr. Scrafton and others have ſeen, in the 
hands of ſome Bramins, . of their oun 


com- 
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ARTICLE VI. 
Of the Bramins. | 


LL the greatneſs and all the wretched- 
neſs of the human mind have been 
diſplayed in the ancient Bracmans, and in the 
Bramins their ſucceſſors. On the one fide is 
a perſevering virtue, maintained by rigorous 
abſtinence; a philoſophy ſublime, though 
fantaſtic, veiled in ingenious allegories; a 
horror at the effuſion of human blood; 2 
. conſtant charity towards men and animals. 
On the other ſide is the moſt contemptible 
ſuperſtition. This fanaticiſm, though calm, 
has induced them, for innumerable ages, to 
encourage the voluntary murder of ſo many 
young widows, who throw themſelves into 
the burning, funeral piles of their huſbands. 
This horrible exceſs of religion and of great- 
neſs of ſoul ſtill ſubſiſts with the famous 
profeſſion of the faith of the Bramins, bat 
God requires nothing of us but charity and good | 
works. The whole world is governed by 
© contradictions. 
They are perſuaded, Mr. 8 adds, 
of its being the will of God that the diſtinct 
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nations ſhould have diſtinct modes of wor- 


ſhip. This perſuaſion might lead them to 


indifference; but they entertain nevertheleſs 


an enthuſiaſm for their religion, as if they 


believed it to be the only true. ſyſtem, the 


only doctrine delivered by God himſelf. 
Thbe greater part of them live in an indo- 
lent apathy, Their grand maxim, drawn 
from ancient books, is, that it is better to 


fit than-t0 walk, to lie than 10 fit, to fleep than 


to wake, and to die than to live. Many how- 


ever may be ſeen on the coaſt of Coroman- | 


del, who throw off this lethargy, to enter 
upon an active life. Some of them take the 


fide of the French, others of the Engliſh : 


they learn the languages of theſe ſtrangers, 
and ſerve them for interpreters and brokers. 


| There is ſcarce a trader of eminence on that 
coaſt who has not his Bramin, as uſually as 
people have their banker. In general they 


are faithful, but ſly and cunning. Thoſe 
who have had no commerce with ſtrangers, 
we are told, maintain in primitive purity the 
virtue which they attribute to their anceſtors. 
Mr. Scrafton and others have ſeen, in the 

hands of fome Bramins, journals of their own 
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compoſition, in which eclipſcs are calculated 
for ſeveral thouſand years. Among them 
therefore are good mathematicians, learned 
aſtronomers; but at the ſame time they have 
all the ridiculous impertinence of judicial 
aſtrology, and they carry this extravagance as 
far as the Chineſe and Perſians: The writer of 
theſe memoirs has ſent to the king's library 
the Cormovedam, the ancient commentary of 


Veidam; it is full of predictions for all the 


days of the year, and of religious precepts 
for every hour. Let us not be ſurpriſed at 
this: it is not two hundred years fince the 
ſame folly poſſeſſed all our princes, and ſince 
the ſame ſort of quackery was affected by 
our aſtronomers. The Bramins who poſſeſs 
theſe journals muſt neceſſarily be well in⸗ 
ſtructed in ſcience. They are philoſophers 
and prieſts, as the ancient Bracmans; they 
ſay that the people require to be deceived, 
and that they ought to be kept in ignorance. 
Agreeably to this maxim they give out that 
the nodes of the moon in which eclipſes 
happen, and which the firſt Bracmans marked 


by repreſentations of the bead and tail of the 
dragon, are in reality the efforts of a dragon 


which 
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which attacks the moon and the ſun. The 


ſame abſurdity is adopted in China. Mil- 
lions of men and women are to be ſeen in 
India, who plunge into the Ganges during 
the time of an eclipſe, and make a prodi- 


gious noiſe with all ſorts of inſtruments to 


make the dragon let go his hold. It is thus, 


almoſt, that the whole world has for a long 


time been governed in every way. 


As for the reſt, more than one Bramin 
have treated with the miſſionaries for the inte- 
reſt of the India company, but not a word has 


paſſed between themon the ſubject of religion. 

Other miſſionaries (it is proper to repeat 
it) have made haſte, on their arrival in In- 
dia, to write, that the Bramins worſhipped 
the devil, but that in a very ſhort time they 


would all be converted to the faith. It is 
acknowledged, that theſe monks of Europe 


have never ſo much as attempted to convert 
one ſingle Bramin, and that no Indian ever 


worſhipped the devil,, of whom they were 


entirely ignorant. The rigid Bramins have 
conceived an inexpreſſible horror for our 
monks, on ſceing them feed upon fleſh, 
drink wine, and — young girls on their 

| knees 
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| knees in the time of confeſſion, Our prac. 


tices have appeared to them as crimes, if 
theirs have been regarded by us * ridi- 
culous idolatries*; 

What we ought to conſider as more ſur- 
priſing is, that not in any book of the an- 
cient Bracmans, no more than in thoſe of 
the Chineſe, nor in the fragments of San- 
choniathon, nor in thoſe of Beroſes, nor in 


the Egyptian Manethon, nor among the 


Greeks, nor the Tuſcans, do we find the 
ſmalleſt traces of the Jewiſh ſacred hiſtory, 
which is ours. Not one word of Noah, 


_ ® One of the great ſeſuit miflionaries, named de 
Lalane, wrote in 1709, It cannot be doubted that the 
Bramins are really idelaters, fering that they wworfoip 
Arange gods. Lettres Edifiantes, Tome x. p. 14. | 
And he ſays (page 15.) Here is one of thiir prayers 
evbich I have tranſlated word for word. 
. «©. worſhip that Being who is ſabjeR neither to 
change nor diſquict ; that Being whoſe nature is indi- 
viſible ; that Being whoſe ſpirituality admits no com- 
poſition of qualities ; that Being who is the origin and 
the cauſe of all other beings, and who ſurpaſſes them 
all in excellency; that Being whe is the ſupport of the 
univerſe, and who is the ſource of the triple power.” 
This is what one of the miſſionaries calls idolatry. 


whom 
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Whom we look upon as the reſtorer of the 
human race; not one word of Adam, who 
was the father of it; nothing of his firſt 
deſcendants. How have all the nations loft 
the names of the gteat family? How hap- 
pens it that no perſon has tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity one ſingle action, one ſingle name of 
their anceſtors ? Why have ſo many ancient 
nations been ignorant of them, and why 
have they been known to a ſmall body of 
people of late origin? This ptodigy would 
merit ſome attention were there any hope of 
diving into the bottom of it. India entirely, 
China, Japan, Tartary, three fourths of 
Africa, have never yet dreamt that there 
exiſted Cain, a Caĩnan, a Jared, a Methu- 
ſalem, whio lived almoſt a thouſand years, 
And the other nations underſtood nothing 
of theſe names before the time of Conſtan- 
tine, But theſe queſtions, which relate to 
philoſophy, are foreign to hiſtory. r. 
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ARTICLE Vn. 


revolutions. 


HE Gentoos in general ſeem. not. to 

be better qualified for war, in their 
fine climate, and from the principles of their 
religion, than the Laplanders 1 in their frozen 
© Zone, or the primitive ſect of quakers from 
the principles which they have deviſed to 
themſelves, We have ſeen that the race of 
the victorious Mahometans retains ſcarce 


dian with time. 
Theſe deſcendants of A conquerors of 
India were not able, with an innumerable 
— the army, to reſiſt Sha-Nadir, when in 1739, 
| conftitu- with an army compoſed of forty thouſand 
oor ag banditti drawn from Candahar and Perſia, 
inured to war, he attacked above fix hundred 
thouſand men whom Mahmoud-Sha brought 
. againſt him into the field. Mr. Cambridge 
informs us what fort of warriors theſe fix hun- 
dred thouſand men were. Every horſeman 
attended by two valets, wore a light robe of 
| ſilk 
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O the warriors of India, and of the late 


any thing of the Tatrar, and is become In- 
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fitk that flowed behind him like a train; 
The elephants were adorned as for a feſtival; 
A prodigious number of women followed 
the army. There were in the camp as 
many ftalls and commodities of luxury as in 
Delhi. The very ſight of the army of 
Nadir diſperſed this ridiculous pomp, Nadir 
burnt Delhi and put the inhabitants to the 
ſword ; he carried into Perſia all the trea- 
ſures, of this pawerful and miſerable em- 


peror, and deſpiſed him fo much as nn 


r FE 
Some accounts relate, and ſome ans 
Kepeat- from theſe relations, that a Faquir 


ſtapped the Nadir's horſe on his march to 


Delhi, and cried. to the prince, If you be 
God, take us for victims; and if you be a 
man, ſpare men:“ and that the Nadir re- 
plied, Lam not God, but he whom God 


ſends to chaſtiſe the nations of the earth &. | 


5 „A fimilar e eee Quins: 
of Tamerlane, and of Attila, who ſaid he was the ſcourge 
of God, according to the .compilers. Nobody. ever 
thought of calling himſelf a u. The Jeſairs called 
Paſcal the gate of hell, but Paſeal anſwered them, in 
his native dialect, that his name was not the gate of 
bell. The greater part of theſe adventures and theſe 
anſwets, attributed from age to age to ſo many cele- 
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The treaſure with which Nadir contented 
himſelf, and from which he reaped no ad- 
vantage, being affaſfinated ſome time after 
by his own nephew, amounted, as we are 
aſſured, to upwards of fifteen hundred mil- 
lions French: money, according to the pre- 
ſent valuation of our coin. What is become 


of theſe immenſe riches? Into whatever 
hands new rapines have made part of them 

to paſs, or which ever be the caverns where 
 avarice or fear has concealed the remainder, 


Perſia and India have been equally the moſt 


unhappy countries in the world; ſo many 
men are daily forced to exchange the goods 


which nature has beſtowed upon them for the 


moſt horrible calamities. After the victory 


and death of Nadir, Perſia and India were 
nothing but a ſcene of blood and anarchy. A 


torrent of revolutions poured in upon them. 


brated men, have been invented in the imagination of 
authors for the ſake of enlivening their romances, and 
continue to be repeated by thoſe who write hiſtories 
from news-papers. All theſe pretended bon mots, all 
theſe anecdotes, are of no other uſe but to enlarge the 
books, the titles of which end in aa; people may 


- amuſe themſelves with them, but not believe them. 
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of Sha- Nadir, became a highwayman, as his ſovereign, 
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ARTICLE IX 
Continuation of the revolutions. 


Young Perſian, who had ſerved io A high- 
quality of mace-bearer in the houſe On 
comes 2 

maſter had been. He received intelligence 
of a convoy of three thouſand camels loaded 
with arms, proviſions, and a great quantity 
of gold, carrying to Delhi by the Perſians, 
He killed the eſcort, ſeized upon the whole 
convoy, levied troops and made himſelf 
maſter of an entire- kingdom north-eaſt of 
Delhi “. This kingdom was formerly a 
part of Bactriana; it borders on one ſide 
upon the mountains of the fine province of 
Cachemire, and on the other upon Caboul, 
This robber, named Abdalah, was then a 
great prince, a hero; he marched towards | 
Delhi in 1746, and flattered himſelf with no : | 
leſs than the entire conqueſt of Hindoſtan, 


* This kingdom is called Ghiſni, We have not 
found this name either in Vaugondi's charts, or our % 
dittionaries : ; it has exiſted. ne, and at Fe is | 
E 3 This 
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This was preciſely at the time that Bour. 
donnaye took Madraſs. 

The old mogul Mahmoud, whoſe fate it 
was to be cruſhed by robbets, either kings, 
or ambitious of being fo, immediately diſ- 
patched againſt this invader his grand vizier, 
under whom his grandſon Sha-Achmed was 
initiated in the art of war. They came to an 
engagement at the gates of Delhi: the vic- 
tory was undetermined ; but the grand vizier 
was lain in the field, It is affirmed, that 
the omrahs, cba of the emperor's 
| troops, ſtrangled their maſter, and raiſed 3 

report that he had poiſoned himſelf. 

His grandſon Sha-Achmed ſucceeded him 
on the tottering throne; a prince whom 
they defcribe as brave, though weak *, vo- 


We only ſeek for me truth: we pretend not to 


drs the portrait either of princes or of ſtateſmen who 


have lived at the diſtance of fix thouſand leagues from 
us, like thoſe writers who affe& to trace even the 
ſmalleſt ſhade in the character of ſome ſovereigus who 
reigned about two thouſand years ago, and of miniſters | 
who ruled under them'or over them. The illufion that 

extends every where varies theſe repreſentations a thou- 
fand ways: they make theſe men, of whom they know 
ſo little, ſay what they never ſaid ; they attribute to 
them harangues which they never pronounced, as well 
eco} — 1 3 as 


($87 


luptuous, irreſolute, inconRgnt, diſtruſtful, 
deſtined to be more unfortunate than his 
grandfather. A rala named Gaſi, who ſome- 
times aſſiſted him, and ſometimes betrayed 
him, took him priſoner, and cauſed his eyes 
to be pluckt out. The emperor died in 
conſequence of his puniſhment. The raia 
Gaſi, uvable to raiſe himſelf to the dignity * 
of emperor, placed upon the throne a deſ- 
cendant of Tamerlane: this was Alumgir, 
who proved not more fortunate than the reſt. 
The omrahs, like the agas of the janiſſaries, Another 
are deſirous that the race of Tamerlane 1 
ſhould always ſway the ſceptre of the mo- 
gul, as the Turks do not incline to have any 
ſultan who is not of the Ottoman line. Ic 
is a matter of no moment to them what 
qualities the prince poſſeſſes ; whether weak 
or wicked it is the ſame, provided that he 
be of the family. They depaſe him, they 
| pluck out his eyes, they kill him upon the 
throne which they hold ſacred, It is thus 
that they have treated their emperors doe 
the time of Aurengzebe. | 


as actions which they never performed, We ſhould 
find it difficult to draw a true portrait of princes whom 
we have ſeen familiarly ; and yet they can think of 
giving us that of Numa and of "TEM | 
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We may judge whether during theſe 
ſtorms the ſoubas, the nabobs, the raias of 
the ſouth of India diſputed with each other 


the provinces invaded by them; and whe- 


ther the Engliſh and French factions exerted 


their efforts to ſhare the ſpoil. 


We have ſhewn how a feeble detachment 
of Europeans drew to-an engagement, or 


diſperſed the armies of the Gentoos. Theſe 
troops of Viſapour, of Arcot, of Tanjaour, 
of Golconda, of Orixa, of Bengal, from the 


cape of Comorin to the promontory of Pal- 
miers and the mouth of the Ganges, are un- 
queſtionably very bad ſoldiers, Deſtitute 


of military diſcipline, impatient of fatigue, 


without any attachment to their leaders, re- 
gardful only of their pay, which, by a cuſtom 
directiy contrary to the practice of every 


nation in Europe, is always greater than the 


wages of labourers; neither they nor their 


officers are in the leaſt degree ſolicitous about 
the intereſt of the prince whom they ſerve, 
only about the caſh of his treaſurer. ' But 


in a word, when Indians againſt Indians ex- 


[poſe themſelves in battle, their force and 
their weakneſs is equal; and being ſeldom 
WIT to * Wy are totally i inca- 


pable 


(-57 


pable of enduring it. T he quails fight and 


kill each other as well as the maſtiffs. 


We muſt except from theſe feeble troops Marata, 


the mountaineers, called Marattas, who 
poſſeſs ſomewhat more of the robuſt confti- 


tution natural to all the inhabitants of hilly 


countries. They are more hardy, have 


more courage, and more of the love of li- 
berty, than all the inhabitants of the plain. 
Theſe Marattas are preciſely what the Swiſs . 
were in the wars of Charles VIII. and of 
Louis XII. Whoever could afford to hire 
them was certain of victory, and they dearly 


paid for their ſervices. They would chuſe 


to themſelves a leader, to whom they would 


render obedience only during the courſe of 


the war. And though they pay little regard 


to his command, the Europeans have diſtin- 


guiſhed this captain of robbers with the ap- 
pellation of king; fo prodigal are they of 


this title. Sometimes they take arms for 


the emperors, and ſometimes againft them. 


They have ſerved nabob againſt nabob, and 
French againſt Engliſh, by turns. 


We are not to imagine that theſe lives 


Marattas, though of the religion of the 


Bramins, are rigorous obſervers of its rites : 


they, 


( 68) 


they, and almoſt all the ſoldiery, eat fleſh 
and fiſh, and alſo drink ftrong liquors when 
they meet with them, In every country, 
people accommodate their reigns to their 
paſſions, 

Theſe Marattas prevented Abdalah — 
conquering India. Without them to oppoſe 
him, he would have been a Tamerlane, an 
Alexander. We have ſeen the grandſon of 
Mahmoud put to death by one of his ſub- 
jects. His ſucceſſor, Alumgir, experienced 
the ſame revolutions in the courſe of a ſhort 
life, which terminated by the ſame fate. 
The Marattas, who had declared. againſt 
him, entered Delhi, and plundered it during 
ſeven days, Abdalah yet returned to in- 
creaſe the confuſion and diſorder in 1757, 
The emperor Alumgir become mad, go- 
verned and abuſed by his vizier, implored 
the protection even of this Abdalah ; the 
vizier, full of indignation, threw his maſ- 
ter into priſon, and ſoon after cauſed his 
head to be ſtruck off. Our memoirs, which 
agree with reſpe& to the main points, con- 
tradict each other in the dates; but of what 
conſequence is it to us in which month, in 
which year, an effeminate mogul was mur- 

 dered 
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dered in India, while ſo many fovereigns 
have been aſſaſſinated in Europe? 

This uninterrupted ſeries of crimes and 
* misfortunes at length diſguſts the reader: 
the number of them, and the diſtances of 
the places in which they happened, diminiſh 
the compaſſion which the calamities inſpire, 


— 
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ARTICLE X. 


A ſummary deſcription of the coafts of the 
Peninſula, where the French and Enge 
liſh have traded and carried on war. 


2 AVING given an account of the em- 
H perors, the grandees, the people, the 

ſoldiers, the prieſts, with whom general | 
Lally had to fight and negociate, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew the ſituation of the Engliſh, 
againſt whom he was ſent, and to begin 
with. giving ſome idea of the ſettlements | 
formed by ſo many European nations o 
the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts of India. 

We are ſorry that we cannot here preſent 
our readers with a map of thoſe countries : 
we have neither timg nor conveniency for it; 


. -- 


( 60 ) : 
but whoever would peruſe theſe memoirz 
with advantage, can eaſily conſult one, If N 
they have none, let them figure to them- 
ſelves all the coaſts of the peninſula of In- 
F : dia covered with ſettlements of the Euro- 
= pean merchants, eſtabliſhed either by the 
= | 
= | conceſſion of the natives of the country, or 
| 


by force of arms. Begin at the north-weſt, 

— Immediately on the coaſt of the Peninſula, 

#4 | . you find. Cambaya, where it has been 

= | | _ pretended that men commonly lived to the 

| age of two hundred years. Were ſuch the 

| | | caſe, this country would be in poſſeſſion of 
| 


that water of immortality, ſo much cele- 
brated in the fables of Aſia, or that foun- 
tain of youth well known in the romances 


} | of Europe. The Portugueſe have here 
1 maintained Dia, or Dias, one > of their old 


= conqueſts. 

| e At the bottom of the alf of Cambaya is is 
? . | | Surat, a town immediately under the go- 
i vernment of the grand mogul, in which all 
the commercial nations of the world had 
factories, and eſpecially the Armenians, 
| who are the factors of Turkey, of Perſia, 
1 „ and of India. 

| : The coaſt of Malabar, properly ſo called, 

commences with a ſmall iſland which be- 
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( 61 ) 
Wi 4 longed to the Jeſuits : it ſtill retains. their 
name; and, by a ſingular contraſt, the iſle 
of Bombay, which is the next, belongs to | 
the Engliſh. This iſland of Bombay is the 
moſt unwholſome and inconyenient ſituation + > 
in India. To maintain it, however, the | - 
Engliſh have carried on a war with the na- 
bob of Decan, who affects the ſovereignty 
of theſe coaſts. - They certainly find their 
profit in defending ſo diſmal a ſettlement ; 
and we ſhall ſee how this poſt has given rife In the ar- 
to one of the moſt- aſtoniſhing enterpriſes, — 
which have rendered the 1 name re- 
Pata in India. | 
Further down lies the ſmall inand of Goa, Goa. 
All the navigators ſay, that there is not a 
finer port in the world: thoſe of Naples and 
Liſbon are neither larger nor more commo- 
dious. The town remains a monument of 
the ſuperiority of the Europeans over the 
Indians, or rather the cannon, with which 
theſe people were totally unacquainted. Goa 
is unhappily famous for its inquiſition, 
equally repugnant to humanity and the ſpirit 
of commerce. The Portugueſe monks gave 
out that the people worſhipped. the devil, 
wWuile it is themſelves that have ſerved him. 
| | Deſcend 


wa © 
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| Deſcend towards the ſouth, and you meet 
with-Cananor, which the Dutch have taken 
from the Portugueſe, who wreſted it front 
the original owners. 
We neut proceed to the ancient ie Ming dent 
of Calicut, "which coſt the Portugueſe ſo 
much blood. This leingdom is about twenty 
of our leagues every way. The ſovereign 
ſtiles himſelf Zamorin, ling of kings; and 
the kings, his vaſſals, poſſeſs each about 


— 


te or fix leagues. It was formerly the 
mart of trade; but is now little frequented 
by merchants. An Engliſhman, who has 


travelled a long time on theſe coaſts, has 


-- aſſured} us, that this country is the moſt 


delightfut of any in Aſia, and the climate 
the moſt wholſome; that the trees are in 
perpetual verdure; and that the earth is 
for ever covered with flowers and fruits. 
But human avarice ſends not merchants into 
India to deere A * ne, — _ 
flowers. 

iPaptagriele monk formerly uf wrote, that 


a when the king of this country marries, he 


immediately begs of the youngeſt prieſts, 
that they will lie with his wife; that all the 
ladies, * the queen herſelf, may have each 

2 „„ oven 
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ſeven huſbands ; that the nephews, not the 
children, are intitled to inheritance 3 and 
laſtly, that all the inhabitants offer ſolemn 
ſacrifices to the devil, Theſe ridiculous 
abſurdities are repeated in twenty hiſtories, 
in twenty books of geography, even in 
Martiniere. Our indignation riſes againſt 
this croud of compilers, who coolly tranſcribe 
ſo much impertinence of every kind, as if 
there was no harm in n ages man- 
kind“. 70 Y 


»The famous Jeſuit Tachard relates, that the la- 
dies of quality in Calcutta may have even ten huſbands 
at a time. (Lettres'Edifiantes, Tome iii.) Monteſ-! 
quieu cites this filly ſtory, with as much ſolemnity as 
if it was an article in the cuſtoms of Paris, and what 
is yet worſe, he gives a reaſon for the law.. 

The author of theſe Fragments having, in con- 
jonction with ſome friends, ſent à veſſel into India, 
made ſtrict enquiry whether this ſtrange law really 
exiſts in Calcutta. They anſwered him by ſhrogging 
their ſhoulders and laughing. In fact, how can we 
imagine that the people, the moſt poliſhed of the whole 
coaſt of Malabar, ſhould have a cuſtom fo oppoſite to 
that of all their neighbours, repugnant to-the diftates 
of religion and of human nature! Can we believe that 
a man of quality; a warrior, could refolve with hims 
ſelf to be the tenth favourite of Nis wife! To whom 
» would 


Ca. 


** Wethink it our duty here to repeat, th 
the firſt Bracmans, having invented ſculp. 


ture, painting, hieroglyphics, as well as 
arithmetic and geometry, repreſented virtue 
under the emblem of a woman, to whom 
they gave ten arms, for fighting ten mon- 
ſters, which are the ten ſins to which men 


are moſt liable. Theſe are allegorical figures, 
which the chaplains of ſhips, ignorant, im- 


poſed upon, and impoſing, took for ſtatues 
of Satan and of Belzebuth, ancient Perſian 
names, which have never been known in 
the Peninſula*. But what would the de- 
ſcendants of theſe Bracmans ſay, the firſt 
inſtructors of mankind, had they the curio- 
fity to viſit our countries ſo long barbarous, 


would the children belong ? What an abomĩaable 
fource of perpetual quarrels and murders! It would 


' be lefs ridiculous. to affirm, that there is a poultry- 


yard, where ten cocks peaceably ſhare the enjoyment 
of one, hem. This ſtory is as abſurd as that with which 
Herodotus amuſed the Greeks, when be ſaid that all 
the ladies of Babylon, were obliged to go to the tem- 
ple, to ſell their favours to the firſt ſtranger that was 
diſpoſed to purchaſe them. A member of the univer- 
ſity, of Paris has attempted to prove the truth of this 
childiſh flory : he has not ſucceeded, 

„ See the article Bramins. 
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as we have tlie rage of going among them 
from avarice ! | 
Tanor, which we afterwards arrive at, is Tanor- 
alſo called a kingdom by our geographers : 
it is a ſmall tract of land, four leagues long, 
and two broad; a pleaſure-houſe; ſituated 
in a delightful ſpot, where the neighbours 
come to purchaſe ſome valuable commo- 
dities. 6 
Contiguous to the latter is the kingdom of Cranga 
Cranganor, nearly of the ſame extent. 
Moſt accounts people this coaſt with as 
7 many kings as we ſee in Italy; as many mar- 
quiſſes as there are in France, without mar- 
quiſatesz counts, without counties; and in 
Germany, barons without baronies, 
I Cranganor be a kingdom, Coulan, 
which is next, may be called a vaſt empire; 
for it is about twelve leagues in length, by 
nearly three in breadth. The Dutch,' who 
have driven the Portugueſe from the capi- 
tals of theſe ſtates, have eſtabliſhed in Cran- 
ganor a factory, which is ſo fortified as to 
be impregnable to the force of all theſe mo- 
narchs combined. They carry on an im- \ 
i menſe trade at Cranganor, which is repre- 
ſented to be a perfect paradiſe. 
N | EE: In 
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„„ 
In proceeding ſouthward along the ſhore 


.of this peninſula, which becomes more and 


more contracted, the Dutch have alſo taken 
from the Portugueſe the fortreſs which they 


had in the kingdom of Cochin, a ſmall 


province which formerly depended on the 
king of kings, zamorin, of Calcutta. For 


_ almoſt three hundred years theſe ſovereigns 
have beheld armed merchants come from- 


Europe to cftabliſh themſelves in their ter- 
ritories, drive each other out, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion by turns of the entire commerce of 
the country, without the inhabitants of 
three hundred leagues of coaſt ever being 
able to oppoſe them. 


Travancor is the laſt country which termi- 
nates the point of the peninſula, It is ſur- 


priſing to conſider the weakneſs of the 
voyagers and miſſionaries, who have mag- 
nified into a kingdom the little country of 
Travancor, as well as all theſe other aſſem- 


| blages of rich villages which we have now 


run over. Did each of theſe kingdoms oc- 
cupy but fifty leagues of the coaſt, there 
would be more than twelve hundred leagues - 
from Surat to cape Comorin; and if only the 


hundredth part of the Indians were con- 
| verted, 


(1) 


verted, among whom there is not one 
Chriſtian, there would be upwards of a 
million“. | 


Before 


* A Jeſuit, named Martin, relates, in the 6fth vo- 
lame of Lettres Edifiantes & Curieuſes, that it is a 


cuſtom about Travancor, to create a fund every year 


for the purpoſe of being diſtributed by lot. An In- 
dian, ſays he, made a vow to St. Francis Xavier, of 


giving a ſum to the Jeſuits if he ſhould prove ſucceſsful 
at this kind of lottery, He got the capital prize, He 
made yet another vow, and got the ſecond prize. Never- 
theleſs, adds the Jeſuit Martin, this Indian, as well as 


all his countrymen, retained an invincible horror for the 


religion of the Franks, which they call Franguiniſm. 
He was au ungrateful perſon. Let us add to all theſe 
ſtrokes with which the Lettres Curieuſes are filled, the 
miracles attributed to St. Francis Xavier, his ſermons 
in all the dialects of India and Japan when he landed 
in thoſe countries; the nine perſons whom he raiſed 


from the dead, the two ſhips in which he was preſent 


at the ſame time a hundred leagues diffant from each 
other, and how he ſaved from the tempeſt his crucifix, 


which fell into the ſea, and was brought to him by a 


crab-fiſh; and we may judge whether a religion ſo holy 
as ours ought to be continually debaſed with ſuch 
fables. 1 | | 

This ſame Martin, who however refided a long 
time in India, has the aſſurance to affirm, that there 


is a ſmall body of people named the Coleries, among | 


whom it is a law, that in their quarrels and proſeeu- 
3 tions 
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Before we quit Malabar, though it falls 
not within our plan to give the natural 
hiſtory of theſe delightful countries, we beg 
leave juſt to take notice of the cocoa-tree and 


Theſenſi- the ſenſitive tree. It is known that the 


tive tree, 
a ſingular 


cocoa-tree furniſhes man with every thing 


phenome- neceſſary for him, agreeable food and drink, 


non, if 
true. 


cloathing, lodging, and moveables. It is 
the fineſt preſent of nature. The ſenſitive 
tree, leſs known, produces fruit which 


ſwells and rebounds under the hand that 


touches it. Our ſenſitive plant, alſo inex- 
plicable, poſſeſſes qualities leſs peculiar. 
This tree, if we may give credit to ſome 
naturaliſts, produces itſelf anew in whatever 


'way it 1s cut. It has not, however, been 


ranked among the animal zoophites, in 
which claſs Leuenhoeck has placed the ſmall 


tions the adverſe party is obliged to do every thing 
after the example of the other. Let the one deprive 


- himſelf of an eye, the other muſt pluck out his. If a 


Colerie kills his wife and eats her, his adverſary im- 
mediately aſſaſſinates and eats his own, Mr. Orme, an 
intelligent Engliſhman, who has ſeen much of theſe 
Coleries, aſſures us, in poſitive terms, that theſe dia- 
bolical cuſtoms are abſolutely unknown, and that fa- 
ther Martin is guilty of groſs miſrepreſentation. 


reeds, 


4 

reeds, named freſh- water polypes, which 
grow in ſome marſhes, and of which they 
relate ſo many fables, too implicitly received 
as authentic, People look for the mar- 
vellous; it may be found every where, as 
the leaſt works of nature are incomprehen- 
fible. There is no neceſſity for adding 
fables to thoſe real myſteries which are 
every where perceptible, and yet diſregarded 
by us. 
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Deſcription of the coafls of India, con- 


FTER doubling the famous cape 

of Comor, or Comorin, known to the 
ancient Romans from the time of Auguſtus, 
we arrive at that coaſt of pearls which is I 
called the fiſhery. From thence it was that 
the Indian divers were wont to furniſh pearls 
to the Eaſt and Weſt. They continued to 
be found in great quantity when the Portu- 
gueſe diſcovered and invaded this coaſt in 
the ſixteenth century. Since that time this 


FI great 


Famous 


iſland of 
Ceylon. 


Portugueſe from this iſland of treaſures. 


4 4 


great branch of commerce has daily de. 
clined ; whether it be that the more eaſtern 
ſeas produce at this day pearls of a finer 
water, or that the matter from which they 
are formed has undergone a change on the 
ſhore of this promontory of India; as many 


mines of gold, filver, and other metals, 


wear out in different parts of the world, 
Paſſing then a little northward of the 
eighth degree of the equator, on your 


"right you behold Trapobana, or Taprobana 


of the ancients, called fince by the Arabs 
the iſle of Serendib, and afterwards Ceylon. 
To make it known, it may be ſufficient to 
ſay, that Emanuel, king of Portugal, aſk- 
ing the captain of one of his ſhips, who was 
returned from this iſland, whether it me- 
rited the high reputation beſtowed upon it, 
the officer anſwered, ** I have feen a ſea 
ſpread with pearls, ſhores covered with am- 
bergriſe, foreſts of ebony and cinnamon, 
mountains of rubies, caverns of cryſtal, 


and I have brought of theſe valuable com- 


modities home for you in my veſſel.” What 
an anſwer l. and he did not exaggerate. 
The Dutch have not failed to drive the 


It 
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It would ſeem as if Portugal had undertaken 
ſo many difficult voyages, and conquered ſo 
many ſtates in the remote parts of Aſia, 
only to enrich the Hollanders. Theſe 
having made themſelves maſters of all the 
coaſts of Ceylon, immediately prohibited 
every other nation from any ſettlements on 
the iſland. They have made the king of 
the iſland their tributary ; and the thought 
of even attempting to diſpoſſeſs them has 
never ſo much as entered the head of the 
raias, the nabobs, and ſoubahs of India. 

Aſcending again from the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, which we have travelled over, we 
come. to that of Coromandel and of Ben- 
gal, the theatres of the wars between the 
princes of the country, and between France 
and England. 

We ſhall ſay no more here of the mo- 
narchs and the zamorins, kings of kings; 
but of the ſoubah, the nabob, the raia. 
This coaſt of Coromandel is peopled with 
Europeans, like that of Malabar, Firſt * 
we meet with the Dutch at Negapatam, 
which they have alſo taken from Portugal, 
and of which we are told that they have 
made a ww flouriſhing town. So 

" Fg Higher 
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Madraſs. 
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Higher up is Tranquebar, a ſmall ſpot 
of ground which the Danes have purchaſed, 
and where they have founded a town much 
finer than Negapatam. Nigh to Tranque- 
bar the French have the factory and fort of 


de Karical, Still higher the Engliſh have 


thoſe of Goudelour and St. David. 

Near fort St. David, in a barren plain and 
without a port, the French having, as others, 
purchaſed of the ſoubah of the province of 


Decan a ſmall territory, where they erected 


a hut, they have in time made of this hut 


a conſiderable town. This is Pondichery, 


of which we have already ſpoken, It was 
at firſt nothing more than a factory ſur- 
rounded with a thick hedge of acacia, palm- 
trees, cocoa- trees, and aloes, and they called 
it the hedge of the limits. 

Thirty leagues northward lies Madraſs, 
as we have already ſeen; the principal mart 
of the Engliſh commerce, The town, is 
built partly of the ruins of Meliapour, the 
name of which has been changed by the Por- 
tugueſe into that of St. Thome, in honour of 
St. Thomas Dydimus the apoſtle. In this 


quarter alſo is found the remains of the 


Syrians, named at firſt the Chriſtians of 
| Thomas, | 
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Thomas, becauſe one Thomas, a Syrian 
merchant and a Neſtorian, came here with 
his factors to form a ſettlement in the fix- 
| teenth century. Very ſoon afterwards the 
people were fully perſuaded that this Neſ- 
torian was really St. Thomas Dydimus. 
Traditions of public opinions, monuments, 
and cuſtoms founded on miſtakes of this 
nature, are every where to be met with. 
The Portugueſe believed that St. Thomas 
had come on foot from Jeruſalem to the 
coaſt of Coromandel, in quality of a car- 
penter, to build a magnificent palace for 
king Gondafer. The jeſuit Tachard has 
| ſeen near to Madraſs an opening which St. 
Thomas made in the middle of a mountain, 
to eſcape by that hole from the hands of a 
Bracman who purſued him furiouſly with a 
ſpear, though no Bracman ever lifted a ſpear 
againſt any perſon. The Engliſh and the 
French chriſtians have ſlaughtered each 

other with cannon on the ſpot which nature 
| ſeemed never to have intended for them. 
The pretended chriſtians of St. Thomas 
were at leaſt peaceable merchants. 

Further up ſtands the little fort of Pali- 


' acata, belonging to the Dutch. Ti is from 
2 eng thence 


XD 


thence that they ga to purchaſe diamonds in 
the country of Golconda. | 
Mazuli- At the diſtance of fifty leagues north the 
Fatam. Engliſh and French diſputed the poſſeſſion 
of Mazulipatam, where the fineſt calicoes are 
made, and where all nations traded, Mr. 
Dupleix obtained of the nabob this whole 
ſettlement. Strangers we ſee have divided 
among themſelves the entire extent of this 
- coaſt, and the Indians have retained nothing 
of their own territory. | 
On paſling quite over the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, we come to the high grounds of the 
great nabobſhip of Golconda, in which are 
ſituated thoſe principal objects of avarice, 
the mines of diamonds, The nabobs had 
for a long time hindered foreign nations from 
eſtabliſhing any ſettlements in this province. 
The Engliſh and Dutch factors firſt came 
here to purchaſe diamonds, which they fold 
in Europe. 
Calcutta. North of Golconda the Engliſh poſſeſſed 
the ſmall town of Calcutta, buile by them 
upon the banks of the Ganges in Bengal, a 
province reckoned the fineſt, the richeſt, and 
the moſt delightful country in the univerſe, | 


Chander- As to the F rench, they had Chandernagor 
gor. and 


s. & 
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and another ſmall ſettlement on the Ganges. 


It was at Chandernagor that Mr. Dupleix 
laid the foundation of his great fortune, 
which he afterwards loſt. He equipped at 


this place fifteen veſſels on his own account, - 


which traded with all the ports of Aſia, be- 


fore he was appointed governor of Pon- 
dichery. | 8 


The Dutch have the town of Ougli, be- Oogli. 


tween Calcutta and Chandernagor. It de- 


ſerves to be remarked, that in all the late 
wars which have ravaged India, brought 


the Engliſh to the brink of ruin, and 
deſtroyed the French, the Dutch never 
openly ſided with any party: they expoſed 
themſelves to no danger, they enjoyed 


peaceably the advantages of their com- 


merce, without pretending to eftabliſh em- 
pires. They have a very confiderable one 
at Batavia. Againſt the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe they acted the part of brave warriors, 
but in thoſe late commotions they have be- 
haved as able merchants. | 

We may obſerve likewiſe, that while fo 


many of the nations of Europe had ſhips of 


war on all the ſhores of India, there was no 
Indian who had any, except one pirate. Is 
roy this 


wort Adam, * 


Angria. 
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this owing to weakneſs and ignorance of go- 
vernment? Does it proceed from pulſilla- 
nimity; or is it the effect of a reliance on 


the goodneſs of their vaſt and fertile lands, 


which leave them in no need of our commo- 
dities ? It is owing to all theſe cauſes united. 


—— 
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What paſſed in India before the arrival 


of general Lally. Hiſtory of Angria. 
The Engliſh defeated in Bengal. 
AVING deſcribed as well as we could 
H in ſo ſhort an abſtract, thoſe coaſts of 


India in which the commercial nations of 
Europe and Aſia are particularly concerned, 


we proceed to relate a ſignal atchievement 


performed by the Engliſh. 


About a hundred years ago a maratto, 
named Conoge Angria, who had commanded 
ſome veſſels belonging to his nation againſt 
thoſe of the emperor of India, became a 
pirate, and infeſting the coaſt of Bombay, he 


plundered indiſcriminately his countrymen, 


the neighbouring people, and in general all 


bet r 


. 


who traded in that ſea. On this coaſt he 
eaſily took poſſeſſion of ſome little iſlands, or 

rather rocks of difficult acceſs. One of theſe 
he fortified with a ditch cut in the ſolid rock. 


The baſtions were ſtrengthened by walls ten 


or twelve feet thick, and mounted with can» 
non. Here he depoſited his booty. His 


ſon and grandſon continued the ſame trade, 


and with greater ſucceſs, One entire pro- 
vince lying at the back of Bombay was ſub- 
dued by the latter. Vagabond Marattas, 


Indians, renegado Chriſtians, and Negroes. 


flocked in great numbers to this piratical re- 
public, which became almoft equal to that 


of Algiers. The fortune of the Angrias 


afford an inſtance of what valour may effect 


in the proſecution of conqueſts both by ſea 
and land. We behold two robbers ſueceſ- 


ſively eſtabliſhing powerful governments in 


the north and ſouth of India. The one is 
Abdalah in the neighbourhood of Caboſil, 


the other Angria on the coaſt of Bombay. 
But how many ſtates have riſen to great 


dominion from beginnings equally incon- 
ſiderable? 


The honour of the Engliſh required that 


they ſhould ſend out feets againſt theſe new 
con- 


* n 
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conquerors, This war (for it was a conteſt 
of ſufficient importance to 'merit ſuch a 
name) was began by admiral James in 1755, 
and concluded by admiral Watſon. In it 
captain Clive, ſo much celebrated ſince that 
time, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military 
talents. All the retreats of thoſe illuſtrious 
robbers were ſucceſſively taken; In their 
capital fortreſs was found an immenſe quan- 


 . tity of merchandize, two hundred cannon, 


a large arſenal, with gold, diamonds, pearls 
and ſpiceries, to the amount of a hundred 
and fifty millions of livres. What could 
ſcarcely be collected from the whole coaſt 
of Coromandel and from Peru, was depoſited 
in this rock. Angria himſelf eſcaped; but 
his mother, wife, and children, were taken 
priſoners by admiral Watſon, who, as we 
may well believe, treated them with hu- 
manity. The youngeſt of the children, on 
hearing that Angria could not be found, 
_ threw his arms round the admiraPs neck, 
ſaying, #hen you will be to me inſtead of a father. 
Mr. Watſon, underſtanding by an interpreter 
the meaning of the words -which the child 
| ſpoke, was ſo much affected as to ſhed tears 
and he beeame in effect a father to the whole 
| family, 
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| family. This fortunate and memorable at- 

7 | chievement of the Britiſh arms was counter- 
| balanced by a diſaſter in their 3 ſet- 
tlement in Bengal. 

i} A diſpute aroſe between the Engliſh fac- En — 
tory at Calcutta upon the Ganges, and che 
ſoubah of Bengal, who imagined from the 

f confidence with which they appeared to act, 

1 that they had a conſiderable garriſon in that 
place; the city however contained only a 
council of merchants, and about three hun- 
dred ſoldiers. Againſt this ſmall force 
marched the moſt powerful prince in India, 
with ſixty thouſand troops, three hundred 
cannon, and three hundred elephants. 

Drake, the governor of Calcutta, was 828 
man very different from the celebrated a. _ 
miral of that name. He profeſſed the reli- 
gion of thoſe reſpectable Penſylyanians 
whom we diſtinguiſh by the title of quakers, 

This primitive ſect, who inhabit Philadelphia 

in America, and whoſe humanity reflects re- 
proach on the other quarters of the world, 

| entertains the ſame horror with the Bramins 

| at ſhedding human blood. They conſider 
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war as a crime. Drake was an intelligent 
merchant and an honeſt man. Hitherto he 


; 
; 
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had concealed his religion; but now de- 
claring it, the council inſiſted that he ſhould 


go on board a veſſel in the Ganges for ſafety. 


Who could imagine that the moguls in 
the firſt attack would loſe twelve thouſand 
men? Accounts of the engagement how- 
ever confirm it. If ſuch be really the fact, 


nothing can more fully evince what we have 
ſo often mentioned of the ſuperiority of the 


Europeans. But the garriſon could not 
poſſibly hold out long: the city was taken, 


and all the inhabitants were put in irons. 


Among the captives, a hundred and forty- 
fix Engliſh officers and factors were thrown 
into a dungeon called the lack bole. They 


Fatal ef- experienced the fatal effects of hot and con- 
| feQts of fined air; or rather of the vapour that con- 


tinually perſpired from their bodies. An 
hundred and twenty-three men were de- 
ſtroyed by this noxious exhalation in a few 
hours. Boerhaave, in his chemiſtry, relates 
an inſtance yet more remarkable of the ſame 
kind. It is of a man who was killed by the 
ſteams in a ſugar-bakehouſe the very mo- 


ment that the door was ſnut. This malignity 


of confined air ſhews the neceſſity of venti- 
en, eſpecially in hot climates ; and the 
great 
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great danger of ſuffocation not only in ptis 
ſons, but at public entertainments, when the 
houſe is much crouded, and alſo in churches 
where the abominable cuſtom prevails of 
burying the dead; from whoſe bodies noxious 
vapours are exhaledl “. 
Mr. Holwell, deputy-governor of c 
cutta, was one of thoſe Who eſcaped” the 
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effects of this ſudden contagion. He, witn 


twenty-two officers of the factory; all in a 


deplorable ſituation, was carried to Mouxa- 
dabad, the capital of Bengal. The ſoubali 
having compaſſion upon them ordered their 
irons to be ſtruck: off. Hobwell offered dan 


= * Laulien, 5 in Burgundy, & in = 3 of jane 
1773, about ſixty children being aſſembled * in the 
church for the purpoſe of taking their firſt ſacrament, 
a grave was opened for an interment. Such malignant 
vapours aroſe from: the dead bodies which had been 

expoſed in digging, that. the curate, the vicar, forty 
children, and two hundred pariſhioners who entered 
the church at the time, Koe may give credit to the 
public papers, were killed by the exhalation, Shall 
this terrible warning not to pollute the churches with 
dead bodies, continue. to be diſregarded, in France? 
To bury in churches was formerly reckoped ſacrilege: 
how long ſhall the borrible practice be regarded a. as an 
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a ranſom, but the prince refuſed to accept 
it, ſaying, that they had already ſuffered too 
much, without being obliged to pay for their 


Holwell This is. the ſane Holwell who "th ac- 
— only 


5 a Name not only the language of the modern 
= 


Bramins, but alſo that of the Bracmans of 


well un- 


derſtood Antiquity. It is he who has ſince written ſuch 
the tenets valuable memoirs of India; and who has 


Gn + ' tranſlated ſome ſublime paſſages of the firſt 


Brae- hooks compoſed in the ſacred language, 


Mans. 


more ancient than thoſe of Sanchoniathon 
of Pheenicia, the Egyptian Mercury, and the 
earlieſt legiſlators of China. The learned: 
Bramins of. Benares reckon theſe books to 
be about five thouſand years old... 

On this occaſion, gratitude induces me to 
acknowledge how much the world is in- 
debted to a man who made a voyage to 
India merely for the ſake of information. 

Hie has unveiled to us what lay concealed 
for ſo many ages: he has done more than 
Pythagoras, and A pollonius of Thiana. We 
would ad viſe every perſon who is deſirous of 
inſtruction on the ſubject, to read attentively 

the ancient allegorical fables, the original. 
lures of all the fables which have been ſub- 
Kituted: 
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Kitated i ith the room of ttuth in Perla, Ebel. | 


dea, Egypt, Greece; and among the ſetialieft 
und moſt contemptible herds, ab dmbng the 


greateſt and moſt flourifhing nationz. Theſe | 


bbjects are more worthy the attention of 4 


wiſe man &, than the diſputes aboot muſſin 


and cafico, which we ſhall be obliged; hows 
ever; to mention in the courſe of this work. 


To teturn to rhe revolution in India: the 


ſ6ubati, whoſe nate was Soraia- Boulab, 
Wis by birth a T attar, It is ſaid; that after 
the example of Aufengzebe, he had formed 


We would hot be wn arfload 66: E 6b 580 86. 
plicit faich to every thing whick Mr, Holweldretares 
No perſon whatever is entitled to ſuck ualimired 


credit. . But he has proved that the Gangarides wrote 


i'tyſem of mythology, good or bad, five thouſand 


fears ago, as the lexrned and judicious jefuit Parennin 


has demonſtrated that the Chineſe were re-united intd 
a community about that period: and if at that rind 
they were, they muſt heceſſarlly have been fo before j 
| great colonies are not formed in a day. It becomes 
dot us, who were only barbarians when theſe le 
were learned and refined, to diſpute their antiquity, 
1. i poſſible, that amidſt the multitude of revolutions 
which happen in the world, Earope might habe cuts 


tivated. the arts and known the ſcienees before Aa; 
but we find no evidehee of ſuch a ee 


full of ancient nionuments. 
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2ranſom, but the prince refuſed to accept 
it, ſaying, that they had already ſuffered too 
much, without ne pay * their 


Holwell This is. the ſame Holwell-who * ac- 
a — — apiced not only the language of the modern. 
— — Bramins, but alſo that of the Bracmans of 
derſtood antiquity. It is he who has ſince written ſuch 
og valuable memoirs of India; and who has 
cient tranſlated ſome ſublime paſſages of the firſt 
Brac= hooks compoſed in the ſacred language, 
ma more ancient than thoſe of Sanchonisthon 
of Pheenicia, the Egyptian Mercury, and the 
ear lieſt legiſlators of China. The learned: 
Bramins of. Benares reckon theſe books to- 
be about five thouſand years old. 
On this occaſion, gratitude induces me to 
acknowledge how much the world is in- 
debted to a man who made a voyage to 
India merely for the ſake of information. 
1 He has unveiled to us what lay concealed 
1 . for ſo many ages: he has done more than 
an Pythagoras, and Apollonius of Thiana. We 
„ would adviſe every perſon who is deſirous of 
1 inſtruction on the ſubject, to read attentively 
1 ; the ancient allegorical fables, the original. 
S | laure of all the fables which have been ſub- 
N | ſtitituted⸗ 
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Kitated i in wwe be room of truth in Pella, Etat. 


dea, Egypt, Greece, and among the ſmalleſt 
and moſt contemptible hetds; ab Among the 


greateſt and moſt flouriſning nations. Theſe 


dbjects are more worthy the attention of 4 


wiſe" man , than the diſputes about thuffin 


and cafico, which we ſhall be obliged; hows 
Ever; to mention in the courſe of this work. 


To return to rhe revolution in Iädis: the 


bak, hole bade was Surdis-Doulab, 
- Wis by birth a Fattar, It is ſaid; that after 
the example of Avrehgzebe, he had formed 
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plicit faith to every thing which Mr, Holwelbretates; 
No. perſon whatever is entitled to ſuck ualimired 
credit. But he has proved that the Gangarides wrote 
4 TyRem of mythology, good or bad, five thouſand 


years ago, as the learned and judicious jefuit Parennii 


has demonſtrated that the Chineſe were re-united into 
a community about that period : and if at that rind 
they were, they muſt heceſſarily have been fo before j 
great colonies are not formed in a day. 1¹ become 
dot us, who were only barbarians when theſe people 
were learned and refined, to diſpute their antiquity. 
t 8 poſſible, that amidſt the multitude of revolutions 
hich happen in the world, Eorope might habe cuts 


tivated- the arts and known the fciences before Aa ? 
but we find no evidebee of ſuch a od, 95:94 & 


fa} bf ancient nionuments. 
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the deſign of making himſelf maſter of all 
India. That he was extremely. ambitious 
there is no queſtion. . We are farther in- 
formed that he looked with contempt on his 
feeble and puſillanimous emperor, and that 
he hated equally all thoſe foreign-merchants 
who. came to avail themſelves of, and en- 
creaſe the confuſion of the empire. After 
taking the fort of the Engliſh, he threatened: 
thoſe of the Dutch and French. They pur. 
chaſed their ſafety for ſums of money, which | 
may. be conſidered as very moderate in that 
country : the French for about fix hundred 
. thouſand livres; and the Dutch, as being 
more opulent, for twelve hundred thouſand 
franks. At this time the ſoubah entertained 
no deſign of deſtroying them. He had in 
his army a kinſman of his own and of the 
great. mogul, a rival in ambition, and more 
to be dreaded than a company of merchants. 
In the tranſaction above-mentioned, Suraia- 
Doulah conducted himſelf in the ſame man- 
ner as ſeveral Turkiſh viziers and ſultans of 
Conſtantinople, who have ſometimes de- 
clared the reſolution of driving all the am- 
baſſadors of the powers of Europe, and all 
their factories out of the Turkiſh dominions, 
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but permitted. them to remain in the coun- 
_—_— paying dearly for the privilege. - | 
As ſoon as the dangerous ſituation of id 


Engliſh on the Ganges was known at Ma- Eng 


draſs, they immediately diſpatched to their 
aſſiſtance by ſea all the men who, und, be 
er capable of bearing arms. | 


Mr. de Buſſy, who was in tag; quarter 
with ſome troops, availed himſelf of the 


conjuncture. He and Mr. Law ſeized. on 
all the, Engliſh factories beyond Mazuli- 
patam, on the coaſt of the great province 


of Orixa, between thoſe of Golconda and 
Bengal. This ſeaſonable ſucceſs reſtored in 


ſome degree -the ſtrength of the company, 


which otherwiſe muſt have {Joon been de- 


ſtroye td. 
In the mean ene admiral Warſon * 


colonel Clive, conquerors of Angria and de- 


liverers of the whole coaſt of Malabar, 


arrived alſo at Bengal by the ſea of Coro- 


mandel. They were informed in their paſ- 


ſage that there was no returning to the city 


of Calcutta without coming to an engage 
ment with the enemy; in conſequence of 


which they crouded all their ſails. Thus in 
link: time the flames of war ſpread from 


G 3 Surat 


liſh 
avenged. 
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Surat 46: the mouth of the Ganges,» ayer a 
territory about a thouſand leagues in cir - 


- eumference, as happens ſo often in Europe 


among chriſtian princes,” whoſe intereſts are 
perpetually changing and elaſhing with each 
other, to the misfortune of mankind. 
When admiral Watſon and colanel Clive 
arrived in the road of Calcutta, they found 
that good quaker governor of the city, and 
thoſe who took refuge with him, retreated 
into ſome crazy barks on the Ganges, whi- 
ther the enemy did not purfue them. The 
ſoubah had an hundred thouſand foldiers, 
with cannon and elephants, but no boats; 
The Engliſn who were driven from Calcutta 
waited patiently on the Ganges, till ſuecours 
arrived to them from Madraſs : the admiral 
ſupplied them with proviſions, of which 
they ſtood in need. The colonel, joined by 
the officers of the fleet and the ſailors who 
inereaſed his little army, made haſte to en- 
counter the whole force of the ſoubah; but 
meeting only with one rala, governor of the 
city, he put him to flight. This ſtrange 
governor, inſtead of retreating into the city, 
went and alarmed the prince's camp, telling 
them that the Engliſh whom be had mes 


dere 
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were very different from thoſe that had been 

taken at Calcutta. 

If we may credit the memoirs of the Remark- 
gives and the public. Papers, colonel Clive 2 
confirmed the prince in this opinion, by lonel 
writing to him in the following terms. 7 
% An Engliſh admiral, who commands an reign. 
invincible ſquadron, and a ſoldier, whoſe 

name you know, are come to puniſh you far 

your cruelties. You had better make 
atonement to us than wait the iſſue of our 
revenge.“ He might well hazard this bold 

and oriental ſtile, The ſoubah knew that 

his competitor, whom we have already men- 
tioned, a very powerful raia in his army, 


and whom he dared not co arreſt, already 


— — 


negociated ſecretly with the Engliſh. He 


anſwered this letter only by giving battle. 


The victory was undetermined between an 
army conſiſting of about eighty thouſand 
men, and one of about four thouſand, half 
Engliſh, and half ſeapoys. They entered 
then upon a treaty, in which he who had 
moſt addreſs would reap the greateſt advan- 
tage. The ſoubah reſtored Calcutta and 
| = priſoners, but he maintained a ſecret 
1 with Mr. de Buſſy ; and 

G 4 colonel, 
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colonel, or rather general Clive on his part 
negociated likewiſe a private treaty with the 
ſoubah's rival. The name of this rival was 
Jaffier; he wanted to ruin the ſoubah his 
kinſman and dethrone him. The intention 
of the ſoubah was to deſtroy the Engliſh with 
the aſſiſtance of the French his new friends, 
and afterwards alſo to deſtroy the latter. 
Here follo the articles of the ſingular 
treaty which the mogul prince Jaſlies __ 

in his tent. 
Avargain In the preſence of God and bis ee 
a king- I Jaffier, &c. ſwear that I. will obſerve this 


dom, and convention as long as I live. 
confirmed 


- b-anoatn ** I ſhall conſider the enemies of the 


on the 


Engliſh as my own, &c. 

* To indemnify them for the loſs which 
they ſuſtained by Levia-Oda, I ſhall give an 
hundred lacks, (twenty-four ne 

French livres.) 
„ 'Torthe inhabitants, fifty lacks (relv 
millions.) 
To the Moors and the —— io he 
ſervice of the Engliſh, twenty lacks (four 
millions eight hundred thouſand livres.) 
„To the Armenians who trade to Cal- 
cutra, ſeven lacks (ſixteen hundred and 


e -  _ 
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eighty thouſand.) The whole amounting 


to about forty-two- millions, four nn 
and eighty thouſand. n | 


II ſhall pay theſe ſeveral few in __ 


immediately on their making u me ſoubah - 
thoſe provinces. 


The admiral, - the 4 wad 118 


other officers (whoſe names are mentioned) 
may e of this n as they think 


proper.“ 
This e was ſtipulated with the view 


of ſaving them from all reproach. 


Beſides theſe preſents, the ſoubah pa- 
tronized by colonel Clive, extended greatly 
the territories of the company. Mr. Du- 
pleix obtained nothing like ſuch e 


when he created nabobs, 


' We do not find that the Engliſh e 


| ſwore to this treaty on the Bible: perhaps 
they had none; beſides, this was rather a 
biller for a-porter than a treaty, - 


The ſoubah Suraia-Doulah on his is 


actually ſent pecuniary ſuecours to Meſſrs. 
de Buſly and Law, while his rival Jaffier 
gave nothing but promiſes. He would have 


cauſed Jaffier to be aſſaſſinated; but that 
prince kept too ſtrong a guard round his 
perſon 
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perſon for the project to ſucceed. The one 
and the other, amidſt all the exceſs of their 
mutual hatred and diſtruſt, took a ſolemn 
oath of inviolable friendſhip on the Alcoran. 
The ſoubah himſelf, deceived and willing 
to deceive, led Jaffier againſt the Engliſh 
troops, which could not be called an army. 
—— At length, on the goth of June a deciſive 
victory, battle was fought between him and colonel 
Clive. The ſoubah was defeated : they took 
from him his cannon, his elephants, his bag- 
gage, his artillery. Jaffier commanded a 
ſeparate camp: he did not engage, but cun- 
ningly kept aloof, that it might be in his 
power to avail himſelf of the iſſue of the 
action: if the ſoubah proved victorious, he 
would join with him; if the Engliſh were 
conquerors, theirs was the cauſe which he 
would eſpouſe. The ſucceſsful party pur 
| ſued the ſoubah from the field of battle as 
far as his capital Mouxadabad, which they 
entered immediately after him, Himſelf 
eluded the purſuit, and wandered a miſerable 
fugitive for ſome days. Colonel Clive ſa- 
luted Jaffier ſoubah of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Golconda, and Orixa, a territory 
— fineft kingdoms in the 
world. 
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Buraia-Doulah the dethroned prince fled 
alone, without 'fuccour and without hope; 


Being informed of a cave where lived 


a holy faquir (a Mahometan hermit) Doulah 
took refuge in the habitation of this ſaint. 
He was ſtruck with aftoniſhment/at find» 
ing the faquir to be a culprit whoſe noſe 
and ears he had formerly cauſed to be cut 
off. The prince and ſaint were reconciled 


dy means of ſome money; but to profit as 
much as poſſible by the incident, the faquir 
gave notice to the conqueror of the fugitiveꝰs 
retreat. Doulah was taken, and condemned 

to death by Jaffier: his prayers and his tears A foves. 


availed nothing; he was executed without 


mercy, after pouring water upon his head, ed to 
according to a whimſical ceremony, prac- priſon, 


tiſed from time immemorial on the banks of 


the Ganges, where the people have always 


aſcribed to water very ſingular properties. 


This is a ſort of purification imitated ſince 
by the Egyprians : it is the origin of the 


luſtral water among the Greeks' and Ro- 
mans. Among the papers of this unfor- 
tuuate prince they diſcovered all his cor · 


feſpondence with Meſſrs. Bully and Law. 
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=_ 3 During the courſe of this expedition ge- 
loſe neral Clive haſtened to the conqueſt of 
Chander- Chandernagor, a poſt of the greateſt im- 
IF portance which the French had-at that time 
in India; filled with a prodigious quantity 
| of merchandize, and defended by an hun- 
: dred and ſixty pieces of cannon, five hun- 
dired French ſoldiers and ſeven hundred 
blacks. -- 
Clive * Watſon 26d not more than 
four hundred men at moſt; yet at the end 
of five days the place was obliged to ſur- 
render. The capitulation was ſigned the 
23d of March 1757, by the general and 
_ "admiral on one ſide, and on the other by 
Fournier, Nicholas, la Potiere, and Caillot. 
The commiſſaries requeſted that the con- 
queror would permit the Jeſuits to remain in 
the city. Clive replied, that the Jeſuits could 
not be indulged with that exemption, but 
would have liberty to go wherever they 
The merchandiſe found in the magazines 
was ſold for a hundred and-twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. The whole ſucceſs of 
the Engliſh in this part of India was chiefly 
owing to the attention of the celebrated 
Clive. 


— - 


In the late ebe ates on the 400 ye of the 
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Clive. The bigheſt reſpect was eise 
for his name at the court of the great moguh 
wha, ſent him ad elephant losdeg with. .Mag- 
nifigent, prelepts, and a, 7 appointing 
him a rala. Abe kiag of G fir FAG Fend 


created him. an Iriſh peer. It waz he, who 


Jos 


Eaft- Iodia Hompagy. anſwered t ole. .who 
demanded. an account of of the millions which 
be bad acquited with glory; 1] have | given 
one to my ſecretary, two among my friends, 


and. reſerved the remainder for myſelf. 


In another ſeſſion. he ſaid, No perſon hall 
attack my honour. with impunity :. let my 


judges not forget their own... Almoſt, all 


the principal ſervants of the Eat. India 
Company have behaved in the - fame n manner, 
Their profuſion, bas equalled , their riches. 


The proprietors ſuffer, but England gains 


by them; ſince at the Expiration, of a few 
years: each returns to ſpend. in his own 
country what he has amaſſed on the banks 
of the Ganges, and the coaſts. of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar: juſt; as the immenſe 
trealure obtained by admiral Avſon on his 
voyage round' the world, and thoſe which 
other admirals have acquired by captures, 
increaſed the opulence of the nation. 
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Ever fince the victory of lord Clive, the 


Engliſh have ruled in Bengal; and all the 
nabobs who attacked them” have been re- 
pulſed. At London, however, fears have 


been entertained leſt the company be ruined 
by the exceſs of their good fortune, 45 the 
re 


nch have been by diſcord, Famine, t 
ſmallceſs of Tuccours Thich were late "ih 


arriving "and the continua change of mi: 


Ae wb having but confufed and oy 
ideas of Indian affairs, blindly reverſed 

orders of their predeceſſors, which had been 
iſſued with the fame indiſcretion, | 

All the misfortunes of the ſtate hecef- 

farily affected the company. The govern 
ment could not ſufficiently aſſiſt them when 
the French, were defeated in Germany, when 
in America they loſt Canada, Martinico, and 
Guadaloupe, and in Africa, Goree, with all 
their ſettlements on the Senegal ; when 
many of their ſhips were taken, and laſtly; 


| when the king and the citizens were reduced 


to ſell their plate to raiſe! money for the 


payment of the army; a poor reſource in 


re 
1 


the midſt of ſo * calamities 


r 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


Arrival of general Lally—his t- 
- the obſtacles he met with—condact 75 


Tavaur a Teſt.” 


FFAIRS vere in this Grvation,when 
general Lally and d'Ache, with a 


ſquadron under his command, after paſſing - 
ſome time at the ifle of Bourbop, entered 
the road of Pondichery the 28th of April 


2758. The ſhip-named le Comte de Pro- 


vence, on board of which was the general, 


was ſaluted with cannon loaded with balh, 
whereby ſhe: received much damage. This 


ſtrange miſtake, or miſchievous contrivance- 


of ſome ſubalterns, was a bad-omen for the 
ſailors who are always ſuperſtitiqus, and even 
for Lally who was not fo. 

This commander had in view the. baton 
of; a marſhal of France, which he expected 
to obtain if he eould produce a revolution 
in the affairs of India, and retrieve the 


honour of the French arms, at that time bur 


feebly maintained in the other quarters of 


the world, mann r 


deſire 
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deſire of humbling the Engliſh greatneſs, tg 


which he was an implacable enemy. Be 
Lally be. Immediately on his arrival he laid ſiege 


| 1 — to three places: one of theſe was Gondeloor, 

three a ſmall fort four leagues from Pondichery: 

— the ſecond St. David, a fortreſs much more 
takes, conſiderable; the third Divicotey, which 

ſurrendered on his approach. It was a flat- 

tering circumſtance, that in his firſt expe- 

ditions he had under his command, a count 

d'Eſtaing, deſcended from him who ſaved 

the life of Philip Auguſtus at the battle of 
Bovine, and who tranſmitted to his family 

the coat of arms uſed by the kings of France: 

a Crillon, great grandſon of Crillon fur- 

named the Brave, who was worthy of being 

beloved by the great Henry the fourth: 4 

Montmorency: a Conflans, whoſe family is 

ancient and illuſtrious: a la Fare, and 

many other officers of the firſt rank. It had 

not been the cuſtom to ſend into India 

young gentlemen of great diſtinction. It is 

certain that they ought to have had with 

them more troops and more money. Count 

d'Eftaing however took Gondelour in one 

day; and next day the general, accompanied 

by this band of noble youth, marched to 

the ſiege of the important fort of St. David. 
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The hoſtile operations of the French and 
Engliſh proceeded without interruption. 
While count d*Eſtaing took Gondelour, an 
Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by admiral A fea 
Pococke, attacked that of count d'*Ache in _ ws 
the road of Pondichery, Men wounded admiral 
or killed, maſts broken, fails torn, and Fig- an 3 
ging rendered uſeleſs, were the only effects TAchs, 
of this indeciſive battle. The two ſhattered - April 
fleets remained in their ſtation; equally in- 

capable of annoying each other. The French 
was in the worſt condition: they had only 
forty men killed; but five hundred were 
wounded, among whom were count d'Ache 
and his captain. After the battle they had 
alſo the misfortune to loſe a ſeventy · fout 
gun veſſel, which ſhipwrecked on the coaſt. 
But what is a clear proof that the French 
admiral ſhared with the Engliſh in the 
honour of the day was, that the Engliſh ad- 
miral did not attempt to throw any ſuc- 
cours into the fort of St. David in the time, 
of the ſiege. | 

At Pondichery the want of awo every - © - 
thing oppoſed the general's entetprize. He 
demanded bombs, mortars, implements of 
all ſorts z but there was none to be had. 


H The 
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The ſiege was neceſſarily poſtponed, and there 
ſeemed to be ground for apprehending thar 
they would be obliged to abandon it alto- 
gether; they even had no.money to ſupport 
the war. The two millions ſent over in the 
fleet to the treaſury of the company were 
ſpent; the council of Pondichery having 
applied them to the diſcharge of prefling 
| debts, which was a ſtep judged neceſſary 
for reviving their exhauſting credit. Intima- 
tion was diſpatched to Paris, that if they 
could not be aſſiſted with ten millions, all 
would be loſt. On the 24th of May, the 

' governor of Pondichery for the mercantile 
department, ſucceſſor to Godeheu, wrote 
the following letter to the general, which he 
received in the trenches. 

„My reſources are exhaufted, and we 
have now nothing to expect but from ſome 
fortunate event. In a country ruined by a 
war of fifteen years, where is it poſſible to 
find money for defraying the charges of your 
army, and ſupplying the wants of a ſqua- 
dron, by which we expected ſuccours of dif- 
ferent kinds, and which on the contrary is 
_ deſtitute of every thing?“ 

This letter alone explains the cauſe. of all 
the diſaſters they had experienced, and like- 
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wiſe of all which followed. The more the 
| want of neceſſaries was felt in the city, the 
tnore they blamed the general for under- 
taking the ſiege of St. David. | 
| Notwithſtanding ſo many obſtacles, the 13 June, 
general obliged the commandant to ſur- 175% 
render. They found in St. David an hun- 
dred and eighty pieces of cannon, proviſions 
of all kinds, which were wanted at Pondi- 
chery; and money, which was yet more 
wanted. There were three hundred thou- 
ſand livres in caſh; and as much in effects, 
which were remitted to the treaſurer of the 
company. We here mention only the facts 
in which both parties agree. 
Count Lally cauſed the fortreſs to be de- 
N moliſhed, with all the farm-houſes in the 
N neighbourhood, in conſequence of an order 
| from the miniſter z a dangerous order, which 
N ſoon excited fatal repriſals. Fort St. David 
being taken, the general immediately made oh 
the proper diſpoſitions. for the conqueſt of 1 
Madraſs. He wrote to Mr. Buſſy, who was 
in the remote part of Decan: ** As ſoon as 
1 am maſtgr of Madraſs, I repair to the 
Ganges either by ſea or land. My policy 
is contained in theſe words: more of the Eng- 1 
a H Y | | liſh | | | | 1 
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liſh in the peninſula.” His ardour at that 
time could not be indulged ; the fleet was no 
way in a condition to ſecond him. It had 
lately been engaged in another action near 
Pondichery ſtill more diſadvantageous than 
the former. Count d'Ache here received 
two wounds ; and in this bloody battle he 
had, with only five ſhattered veſſels, ſuſ- 
tained the efforts of a body of marines that 
were twice the number of his own, After 
this engagement he applied to the council 
of the city for proviſions, materials for re- 
fitting his ſhips, and for workmen; but he 
obtained nothing. The naval commander 
was not better furniſhed with neceſſaries by 
this exhauſted company than the general of 
the land forces. He proceeded to the iſle of 
France oppoſite to the coaſt of Africa, in 


queſt of whab he could not procure in Aſia. 


At one extremity of the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel is a fine province called Tanjaour. 
The raia of this country, to whom the 
French and Engliſh gave the title of king, 
is a very rich prince, The company pre- 
tended that he owed them about thirteen 
millions of French money. 
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The governor of Pondichery for the ConduR, 


letters 
and diſ- 


march to demand payment of this money courſe of 
the 2 


company deſired that the general would 


ſword in hand. A French Jeſuit, named La- 
vaur, ſuperior of the miſſionaries in India, 
aſſured him by word of mouth, and by letter, 
that providence would proſper the undertaking in 
& very viſible manner. We ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to ſpeak of this Jeſuit, who ated a 
great and fatal part in all theſe expeditions, 
Suffice it at preſent to ſay that the general, in 
his route, croſſed the territories of another 
ſmall prince, whoſe nephews a little before had 


offered the company four lacks of rupees 


(about a million of livres) to put them ia 
poſſeſſion of their uncle's lands, and drive 
him out of the country, The Jeſuit warmly 
exhorted count Lally to this good work. 
Here follows one of his letters word for 
word. The law of ſucceſſion in this 
country is ſuperior force. The expulſion 
of a prince is not to be conſidered in the 
ſame light here as in Europe.“ In another 
letter he ſays, People ought, not to toil 
only for the glory of his Majeſty's arms. 


A word is enough to the wiſe.“ - Theſe 
23 Intl 


Lavaur. 
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little ſtrokes diſcover the genius of the coun- 
try and of this Jeſuit. 

The prince of Tanjaour had recourſe to 
the Engliſh of Madraſs. They were pre- 
paring to make a diverſion ; and he had time 
to throw ſome ſuccours into his capital, 
which was threatened with a ſiege. The 
{mall French army not receiving from Pon- 
dichery either proviſions, or neceſſary am- 
munition, were obliged to abandon that 
enterpriſe : providence did not proſper it ſo 
much as the Jeſuit pretended. The com- 
pany got neither the money of the prince, 
nor that of the two nephews who were de- 
firous of diſpoſſeſſing their uncle, 

While they were preparing to retreat, a 
negro of the country, commandant of a troop 
of negro cavalry in Tanjaour, came up to 
the advanced guard of the French camp, 
followed by fifry horſemen : he ſaid that he 
wanted to ſpeak with the general, and to 
enter into his ſervice. The count, who was 
in bed, went out of his tent almoſt naked, 
with a ſmall thorn ſtick in his hand. The 
negro captain made a blow at him with a 
ſabre, which he could ſcarcely ward off, and 
the other negroes poured upon him. At this 
inſtant the general's guard came running 


of” 
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up: they killed almoſt all the aſſaſſins. This 
was the only fruit of the Tanjaour expedition. 


ch 


. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Count Lally lays fiege to Madraſi—the 
beginning of his misfortunes. 


T length, after unprofitable incurſions 
and attempts in this part of India, 
notwithſtanding the diſtance of the French 
fleet, with which count d'Ache had failed 
to the iſles of Bourbon and France, where 
an invaſion of the Engliſh was apprehended, 
the general reſumed. his favourite project 
of beſieging Madraſs. | 
« You have not a ſufficiency of money 
and proviſions,” they told him: he replied, 
e we ſhall procure them both in the city.” 
Some members of the council of Pondichery 
raiſed a loan of thirty-four thouſand rupees 
(about eighty-two thouſand livres.) The 
farmers in the villages, or the aldees *, be- 


* Aldee is an Arabic word in uſe among the Spa- 
niards, The Arabs who went to India introduced into 
that country many of the terms of their own language, 
An etymology well authenticated ſometimes ſerves to 
prove the emigrations'of a people. 
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Jonging to the company, alſo advanced ſomę 
money. To this fund the general contri- 
buted out of his own purſe. By forced 
marches, they arrived unexpectedly before 
the city. 

Madraſs, it is known, is diſtinguiſhed into 
two diſtricts very different from each other. 
The firſt, where ſtands fort St. George, was 
very badly fortified ever ſince the expedi- 
tion of la Bourdonnaye. The ſecond, which 
is much larger, is inhabited by all the fo- 
reign merchants. Madraſs is called the 
Black City, on account of the great num- 
ber of the people of that complexion who 
reſide in it. The large extent of ground 
which it occupies did not permit its being 
ſtrongly fortified. One wall and a ditch 


Madras were its whole defence. This great and 
Bken 13 opulent city was taken by ſurprize and 
ber,1758, plundered. 

Me may eaſily i imagine what exceſſes and 
barbarities were committed by the ſoldiers, 


who on occaſions of this fort are ungovern- 
able, and think they have a right to the 
perpetration of murder, rapes, rapine, and 
every kind of outrage. The officers re- 
trained them as much as poſſible ; but what 


moſt 


: 
j 
| 
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moſt effectually curbed their licentiouſoch 
was, that they had ſcarcely entered this low 
city when they were obliged to act in their 
own defence. The garriſon of Madraſs fell 
upon them ; an Engagement ſucceeded from 
ſtreet to ſtreet; houſes, gardens, Chriſtian 
| churches, Indian and Mooriſh temples, all 
| were ſo many fields of battle, where the - 
aſſailants, loaded with plunder, diſorderly 
encountered thoſe who came to deprive 
them of their prey. Count dEftaing was 
the foremoſt to attack an Engliſh troop 
which marched along the great ſtreet. The 
| battalion of Lorrain, which he commanded, 
was not yet collected; he fought almoſt Count 
alone, and was taken priſoner; an event 2 
which drew upon him greater misfortunes : ſoner in 
for being a ſecond time taken by the Eng- 1 
liſh at ſea, and carried to England, he was liſh. 
thrown into a dungeon at Portſmouth ; 
a treatment unworthy of his name, his va- 
lour, his manners, and of the Engliſh gene- 
roſity. | 
I be taking of count YEftaing at the be- 
| ginning of the fight, might have been fol- 
| . lowed by the total loſs of the little army, 


| which, after having ſurpriſed the Black City, 


was 
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Was itſelf ſurpriſed in its turn. The gene- 


ral, accompanied by all the French nobleſſe 
whom we have mentioned, re-eſtabliſhed 
good order. They drove the Engliſh as far 
as a bridge which ſtands,between fort St. 
George and the Black City. The chevalier 
deCrillon ran to the bridge, where they killed 


fifty of the Engliſh. Thirty of the latter 


were taken priſoners, and the French re- 

mained maſters of the city. | 
The hope of ſpeedily taking fort St. George, 
as had been done by la Bourdonnaye, ani- 
mated all the officers; and what was remark- 
able, five or ſix thouſand of the inhabitants of 
Pondichery ran to this expedition from cu- 
rioſity, with the ſame eagerneſs as if they 
were going to a feaſt, The force of the 
beſiegers conſiſted only of two thouſand 
ſeven hundred European infantry, and three 
hundred horſe. They had no more than ten 
mortars and twenty cannon, The city was 
defended by ſixteen hundred Europeans, and 
two thouſand five hundred ſeapoys; ſo that 
the beſieged were ſtronger by eleven hun- 
dred men. It is a common rule in tactics, 
that in general there ought to be five be- 
ſiegers to one beſieged. There are very few 
exam- 
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examples of a city being taken by a num- 


ber only equal to that of the force which 


defends it: and to ſucceed in the attempt 
without proviſions, is not more extra- 
ordinary. | gh) 


The moſt a circumflimnes of all 
was, that two hundred men deſerted from the 


French into fort St. George. There is no 
army whatever where deſertion is more fre- 
quent than in the French; whether it be ow- 
ing to the natural fickleneſs of.the nation, or 
to the hope of better treatment elſewhere. 
Theſe deſerters appeared ſometimes - upon 
the ramparts with a bottle of wine in one hand, 
and a purſe in the other; they exhorted their 
countrymen to follow their example. Now 
was ſeen for the firſt time, a tenth part of 


the beſieging army taking og: in the wm | 


beſieged. 


The ſiege of Madraſs, undertaken ak o | 
much alacrity, was ſoon. conſidered by all 


the world as an impracticable attempt. Mr. 


Pigot, governor of the Engliſh company, and 
governor of the city, promiſed the gartiſon 


fifty thouſand rupees if they would make a 
bold defence, and he was as good as his word. 


A perſon who rewards in ſo liberal a manner, 
© =_—_ is 
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is better ſerved than he who is deſtitute of 
money. Count Lally had no other reſource 
than in attempting an aſſault. But while 
they were making preparations for this en- 
terprize, ſhips of war, detached from the 
Engliſh fleet, which then lay at Bombay, ap- 
peared i in the port of Madraſs. Theſe veſ- 
ſels brought reinforcements of men and am- 
munition. On their approach, the officer 
who commanded the trench abandoned it. 
There was a neceſſity for raiſing the ſiege in 
haſte, and going to defend Pondichery, 
which could be more eaſily attacked by the 
' Evgliſh than Madraſs had been by the French. 
The deſign of making any more conqueſts 
near the Ganges was now laid aſide. Lally 
led back his ſmall army, diminiſhed and diſ- 
couraged, into Pondichery, which was yet 
more diſheartened than the army: he there 
found nothing but enemies, who did him 
more harm than he could have ſuffered from 
the Engliſh. Almoſt all the council and 
the ſervants of 'the company, exaſperated, 
inſulted him in his - misfortune. He 
brought upon himſelf their reſentment by 
the harſh and violent reproaches which he ex- 


ny at not being aſſiſted in his enterprize. 
He 


* 
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He knew, however, that every commander, — 4 
who has. but a limited authority, ought to 8 
treat with circumſpection a council which — 
ſhares it with him; and that while he per- 
forms bold actions, he ſhould not be above 
condeſcending to uſe ſoft words. But a ſe- 
ries of oppoſition had chagrined him, and 
even the employment which he held expoſed 
him to the malice of almoſt a whole colony, 
which he had come to defend. 
People are always incenſed at ſeeing chem- . 4 
ſelves under the command of a ſtranger; | Is 
and the bad diſpoſition of the inhabitants of | | 
Pondichery was increaſed by the inſtruc- 3 | 
rions the general had received from his court. - 
ID He had orders to watch the conduct of the | 
council. The directors of the Eaſt India 
Company at Paris had given him injunctions „„ 0 
relative to the abuſes which are inſeparable | | 


from an adminiſtration ſo far removed from "0 i 
the center of government. Had he been a {* 

man of the ſmootheſt temper poſſible, he = 
would have been hated. His letter, dated the | 


_ 14thof February, to Mr, de Leirit, governorof ; 
Pondicherry, before the raiſing of the ſiege, 5 ; 
rendered his hatred implacable. The letter | 8 ; 
concluded with theſe words. I would rather 7 + 


£9 | * 
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go and command the Caffres of Madagaſcar than 
remain in this Sodom of yours, which it is im- 
Palſible but the fir: of the Engliſh will deſtroy 
Laue or later, ſhould it eſtape that of beaven. 

The failure of his attempt upon Ma- 
draſs rankled every wound he received. The 
people would admit of no excuſe for his be- 
ing unfortunate ; and on his part, he could 
nor forgive their hatred of him. The of- 
ficers ſoon joined in the general clamour 
thoſe of the Indian battalion, a troop belong- 
mg to the company, were particularly viru- 
lent : they unluckily got intelligence of the 
inſtructions which had been ſent to him 
from the miniſter. You are very careful, 
ſaid they, to conceal every expedition from the 
company's troops. You bave reaſon to appre- 
bend that the want of ſubordination and diſci- 
pline, together with their avarice, ſhould induce 
them to commit faults, and you act wiſely in pre- 
venting ations which, if perpetrated, you would 
be obliged to puniſh. Every thing concurred” 
to render the general odious, without pro- 

curing him reſpect. 

Full of the project of Weng the Engliſh 
out of India, though deſtitute of all the 
means. that were neceſſary for cond Ow ſo 

great 


n 


great an enterprize, before he ſet out for Ma- 
draſs, he begged of brigadier Buſſy to lend him 
five millions of livres upon his own ſecurity. 
Mr. de Buſſy, like a prudent man, did not 
think proper to riſk ſo great a ſum of money 
upon the contingency of ſo precarious a con- 
queſt; he well enough knew that a letter of 
exchange, ſigned Lally, payableat Madraſs or. 
Calcutta, would never be accepted by the 
Engliſh. There are circumſtances in which 
if you lend money, you raiſe a ſecret enemy. 
againſt yourſelf; or if you refuſe it, a declared 
foe. The indiſcretion of the demand, and. 
the neceſſity of not complying with it, pro- 
duced between the general and the brigadier 
an averſion, which degenerated into an irre- 
concileable hatred, and could be of no ſer- 
vice in re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of the com- 
pany. Many other officers complained bitterly: 
they became outrageous againſt the general; 
they loaded him with reproaches, anonymous 
letters, and ſatires. He ſickened of vexation; 
during four months he was troubled with a 
feveriſh indiſpoſition, attended with a violent 
diſorder in his head; and for his conſolation 
they ſtill continued to inſult him. 
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2 
ARTICLE XV. 
Additional ' misfortunes of the India 
| Company. | 

N this diſmal ſituation, increaſed by that 
of Pondichery, the general formed new 
ſchemes for carrying on the campaign. To 
the aſſiſtance of the conſiderable ſettlement 


of Mazulipatam, fixty leagues north of Ma- 
draſs, he diſpatched Mr. de Moracin, a civil 


» 


and military officer, a man of conduct and 


reſolution, capable either of encountering or 
avoiding the Engliſh fleet, which reigned 
miſtreſs of the ſea, Moracin was one of his 
moſt violent and avowed enemies; but the 
general was reduced to ſuch a condition that 
he ſcarcely had it in his power to employ 
any who was not equally diſſaffected. This 
officer, who was a member of the council, 


| ſet out with five hundred men, ſeapoys and 


ſailors; but Mazulipatam being already 


taken *, Moracin ptoceeded eighty leagues 


We avoid entering into a detail of all the jarrings 
between Meſſra. Lally and Moracin, Moracin and Lei- 
rit, and their different recriminations. To relate th: 


various diſſenfions of the Europeans in India, would 


make 
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further, in a veſſel belonging to himſelf, in 
order to make war with a raia, who was in 
debt to the company. The iſſue was, that 
he loſt four hundred men and his money. 
What fort of princes muſt theſe have deen, 
of whom a private European went ſword in 


hand to demand the ee of ſome: has : 


lions? 


Another example of Intdiaw- 8 


yet more extraordinary merits our attention. 
Pondichery and Madraſs, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, lie upon the coaſt of the great 


nabobſbip of the Carnatic; which the Eu- 


ropeans call a kingdom. The Engliſh par- 
ty, with at moſt five or ſix hundred men of 


their nation, and the French with the ſame -- 
number of theirs, protected each their'own 
nabob a long time; and the object of - 
diſpute was always who ſhould be ſovereign, - 

The chevalier de Soupire, a marſhal of 


the camp, was a conſiderable time in the 


province of Arcot, with fome French ſol- 
diers, blacks, and ſeapoys, badly armed, and 
ill paid. The chevalier complained alfo 


make a larger work than the Encyclopedia. People 
cannot enough extend the limits of ſcience, or con- 
fine the bounds of human weakneſs, | 
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gp that they were not cloathed ; but this was no 
great hardſhip in the torrid zone. There is 

| in that province a poſt which they reckon of 
| | the greateſt importance; it is the fortreſs of 
| . |  Vandavachi, which covered the French ſet- 
| 


tlements. Vandavachi is fituated in a ſmall 
iſland formed by rivers. The French colony 
was yet miſtreſs of this place : the Engliſh 
came to attack it: the chevalier de Soupire 
repulſed them in a ſmart action, which at 


| Sept. leaſt protracted the approaching ruin of the 

| | gh © OP 
| | | . _  . The two nabobs fakes they fought, 
5 were each an hundred leagues from the field 


1 of battle; a circumſtance which ſeldom 


1 N happens any where but in India. Pon- 
EE dichery breathed a little after this. ſmall ſuc- 
5 ceſs; but the fleet commanded by count 
| [ Third d' Achẽ having returned to the coaſt, was again 
7 Wo navalbat- attacked by admiral Pococke, and ſuffered 
| +. =: — 4 more in this engagement than in the former: 
» + fleet fill for one of his largeſt ſhips took fire, and had 
1 ” 1759, herrigging deſtroyed ; four veſſels belong- 
_  - ing to the company ſheered off. The count, 


however, got clear of admiral Pococke, who, 1 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his force, | 
could not take apy of rhe French ſhips. 

Count 


( 089 

Count d' Achẽ then propoſed repairing 
again to the ifles of Bourbon and France, 
which continued to be threatened with an 


invaſion. It was neceſſary to fight in-eyery 

ſea for the intereſts of commerce. The 
council of Pondichery proteſted againſt the 
admiral's departure, and declared him to 
be anſwerable for the ruin of the Company, 
as if he had the elements and the Engliſh: 
fleets at his command. The admiral let 


the merchants proteſt: he gave them gept. 16, 
the little money he had brought with him, 759. 


and debarking about eight hundred men, 
immediately proceeded for the iſle of 
France. Pondichery, deſtitute of ammu- 
nition and proviſions, remained in diſorder 
and conſternation. The paſt, the preſent, 
and future ſtate of the city, were objects of 
terror to the minds of all the inhabitants. 


The troops which covered Pondichery gelt or 
revolted. This was not one of thoſe tumul - the troops 
tuous ſeditions which begin and end with · Oe · i759 · 


out reaſon. Neceſſity ſeemed to drive them 
to this ſtep, as the only one by which they 
could obtain money and the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. Give us, they cried, bread and 
our pay, or we ſhall go and aſk them of the 

1 Engliſh.” 
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that they were not cloathed; but this was no 
great hardſhip in the torrid zone, There is 


in that province a poſt which they reckon of 


the greateſt importance; it is the fortreſs of 
Vandavachi, which covered the French ſet- 
tlements. Vandavachi is ſituated in a ſmall 


iſland formed by rivers. The French colony 


was yet miſtreſs of this place: the Engliſh 
came to attack it: the chevalier de Soupire 
repulſed them in a ſmart action, which at 


| leaſt protracted the e ruin of the 


French. 

The two nabobs fre whom they fought, 
were each an hundred leagues from the field 
of battle; a circumſtance which ſeldom 
happens any where but in India, Pon- 


dichery breathed a little after this. ſmall ſuc- 


ceſsz but the fleet commanded by count. 
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could not take any of the French ſhips. 
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ing to the company ſheered off. The count, 
however, got clear of admiral Pococke,who, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his force, 
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Count d' Aché then propoſed repairing * 


again to the iſles of Bourbon and France, 
which continued to be threatened with an 
invaſion. It was neceſſary to fight in every 
ſea for the intereſts of commerce. The 
council of Pondichery proteſted againſt the 


admiral's departure, and declared him to 


be anſwerable for the ruin of the Company, 


as if he had the elements and the Engliſh: 


fleets at his command. The admiral let 


the merchants proteſt: he gave them gept. 16, 
the little money he had brought with him, 739. 


and debarking about eight hundred men, 
immediately proceeded for the iſle of 
Franee. Pondichery, deſtitute of ammu- 
nition and proviſions, remained in diſorder 
and conſternation. The paſt, the preſent, 
and future ſtate of the city, were objects of 
terror to the minds of all the inhabitants. 


The troops which covered Pondichery g volt of 
revolted. This was not one of thoſe tumul-the troops 
tuous ſeditions which begin and end with - Ot · 759 


out reaſon. Neceſſity ſeemed to drive them 
to this ſtep, as the only one by which they 
could obtain money and the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. Give us, they cried, bread and 


our pay, or we ſhall go and aſk them of tbe 
= I2 _ Engliſh.” 
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Engliſn.“ The ſoldiers in a body wrote to 
the general, that they would wait four days; 
at the end of which time, if they were not 
fupplied, they would march to Madraſs. 


It has been alledged, that this revolt wass 


fomented by a Jeſuit miſſionary named Sr. 
Eſtevan, jealous of Father Lavaur, his ſupe- 
| rior, who on his part betrayed the general 
as much as St. Eſtevan betrayed both. 
This conduct by no means correſponds with 
the pure zeal about which ſo much is ſaid in 
the Lettres Edifantes, and with the great 
number of miracles by which chis "zeal has 
been recompenſed. 

However that may be, there was a en 
firy for finding money: ſeditions in India are 
not to be appeaſed with words. The direc- 
tor of the finances, named Boyelau, gave 
what little he had of gold and ſilver. The 


. __. chevalier Crillon lent four thouſand rupees ; 


Mr. de Gadeville as much. Mr. Lally,wvho 
ſortunately had fifty thouſand franes, gave 
them, and prevailed with the Jeſuit Lavaur, 

his ſecret enemy, to lend thirty-ſix thouſand 
res, which he had reſerved either for his 
own uſe, or his miſſions che whole to be re- 
. ſimburſed 


( 817 2 
imburſed by the company, if ever they 
| ſhould be in a condition. Ten months 

pay was due to the troops, and this pay was 
conſiderable. It amounted to upwards of 
a crown a day to each horſeman, and thir- 
teqn ſous to every private man in the in- 
fahtry. This minute detail may Ka. 99 
* but is neceſſary. | - 

he inſurrection continued ſeven days, Jon. 22, 5 4 
and greatly weakened the attachment of tbne 
ſoldiers to the intereſt of their country. To 

this fatal place the Engliſn returned from 

Vandavachi, and giving battle a ſeconßd 

„ time, they obtained a complete victory. 

Mr. de Buſſy, the man of greateſt conſequence 
to the company and the army, was taken pri- 

ſoner. The ſituation of affairs wut now ow 
deſperate. | 
After this defeat, the cavalry again mu- Another 

tinied, and reſolved to go over to the Eng- 188 
lich; preferting the ſervice of the conquer- 
ots, by whom they were certain of being 
well paid, to that of the vanquiſhed, who 

were ſtill conſiderably in their debt. The 

general brought them back a ſecond: time, 
þy-n — "of his "money, though there yer 
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were many 'whom he could not prevent 
from deſerting *. 6, 
Diſaſter upon diſaſter followed rapidly for 
the ſpace of a whole year. The company loſt 


* Whence proceeds this rage of deſerting ? Does the 
love of our country abate in proportion to the diſtance 
we are from it? The ſoldier who yeſterday fired upon 
his enemies, fires to-morrow upon his countrymen. A 
new duty ariſes either of killing other men or of being 
killed by them. But for what reaſon was there ſo 
many Swiſs among the Engliſh troops, and not one a- 
mong thoſe of France? Why, amongſt theſe Swiſs, 
united to France by repeated treaties, ſhould there be 
found ſo many + officers and ſoldiers who have ſerved 
the Engliſh againſt France in Afia and America? 
: To what cauſe, in fine, can it be owing, that in Eu- 
rope, even during peace, thouſands of French have 
, quitted their ſtandards to receive the ſame pay from a 
foreign power? The Germans alſo deſert, the Spaniards 
ſeldom, the Engliſh almoſt never. Itis a thing un- 
heard of for a Turk or Ruſſian to deſert, 
In the retreat of the ten thouſand, amid the greateſt 
_ dangers and moſt diſcouraging fatigues,-riot one Greek 
.. deſerted. They all were mercenaries, officers as well as 
ſoldiers, who ſold themſelves for a little money to 
young Cyrus ; a rebel, an uſurper. It is left to the 
reader, and chiefly to thoſe who are ſkilful in the art of 
_ war, to diſcover the cauſe and remedy of this conta- 
_ gious evil, for many years more common in France 
than in any other country, either during peace or war. 
| 8 all 
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all its poſts ; the black troops, the ſeapoys, 
the Europeans, deſerted in multitudes. Re- 
courſe was had to the Marattas, whom in the 
country of the Mogul each party employs 
in their turn. We compared them.to the 
Swiſs ; but if like theſe they ſell their ſer- 
vices, ' and have any thing of their valour, 
they are not endowed with the ſame fidelity. 

The miſſionaries meddle with every thing 

in this part of India. One of them, a Por- 
tugueze, and who was dignified with the 
title of biſnop of Halicarnaſſus, had brought 
two thouſand Marattas. They did not en- 
gage at Vandavachi; but to perform ſome 
warlike exploit, they plundered all the vil- 
lages which yet belonged to France, and 
divided the ſpoil with the biſhop *. 


A Latin biſhop of the Greek city of Halicarnaſ- 


ſus, which belongs to the Turks! A biſhop of Hali- 


carnaſſus who preaches. and who plunders! Aſter 
"theſe inſtances, can it be ſaid that the world is not 
governed by contradictions ? This perſon, whoſe 
name was Norogna, was a Cordelier of Goa, who had 
. Aled to Rome, where he procured the title of a miſ- 
fionary biſhop, Mr. de Lally once ſaid to him, My 
drar biſhop, how have you managed matters ſo as neither 
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We pretend not to give a journal of the 
petty robberies, and relate the private miſ- 
fortunes which preceded the taking of Pon- 
dichery, and the general calamity. When 
the peſtilence has raged among a people, ta 
what purpoſe weary the ſurvivors with a 
recital of all the ſymptoms which carried ſo 
many to the grave? It is ſufficient to ſay 


that general Lally retreated into Pondi- 
chery, and that the Engliſh ſoon blockaded 


this capital. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
An extraordinary event in Surat, The 
Engliſh power prevails in that city. 


HILE the French company was in- 
volved in diſtreſs, the Engliſh, at the 


diſtance of five hundred leagues from Pon- 


dichery, performed an atchievement which 


excited the attention of all Aſia. 


Surat, in the bottom of the gulph of 


Cambaya, has been ever ſince the time of 
Tamerlane the great mart of India, Perſia, 


and Any. Even the . frequently 
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ſent thither commodities. It ſtill preſerved 


its former luſtre: Armenians and Jews, 
the brokers of every country, compoſed the | 
bulk of the inhabitants; and all nations had 


here their factories, Here aſſembled all the 
Mahometan ſubjects of the great mogul, 
who were for making a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
One large veſſel, kept by the emperor in 
the mouth of the river which runs to Surat, 
carried the pilgrims from thence to the Red 
Sea. This veſſel and the other ſmall Indian 
ſhips were commanded by a Caffre, who had 
brought a colony of his countrymen to Surat. 

- On the death of this ſtranger, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon. Two Caffres ſucceſſively 
admirals to the great mogul, without its 
being known from what part of the African 


coaſt they had come! Nothing can more 
clearly demonſtrate the bad government of 


the mogul, and the cauſe of his misfortunes. 


The ſon exerciſed a tyrannic power in Surat. 
The governor could not controul him, All 


the merchants groaned under his continual 


and exorbitant extortions. He exacted mo- 


ney from all the pilgrims of Mecca. Such 
was the weakneſs of the great mogul, Al- 


lumgi, in every part of adminiſtration, and 
thus are empires ruined. 
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At length the pilgrims of Mecca, the 
Armenians, Jews, and all the inhabitants 
concurred to ſolicit the protection of the 
Engliſh againſt a Caffre, whom the ſucceſſor 
of Tamerlane durſt not puniſh, Admiral 
Pococke, who was then at Bombay, ient two 
- ſhips of war to Surat. This ſuccour was 
ſufficient, with the troops commanded by 
captain Maitland, who marched at the head 
of eight hundred Engliſh and five hundred 
ſeapoys, 

The admiral and his party intrenched 
themſelves in the gardens belonging to the 
French factory, beyond one of the gates of 
the city. It was natural, as the Engliſh were 
purſuing him, that the French ſhould afford 
him ſanctuary. 

They cannonaded, they bombarded this 
retreat. There being ſeveral factions in 
Surat, there was reaſon to fear leſt ſome of 
them would call in the Marattas, who are 
always ready to profit by the diviſions in 
the empire. At length accommadating all 
diſputes with each other, they united with 
the Engliſh, and the gates of the caſtle were 
opened to them. The French factory in the 
cu did not eſcape being plundered, but 

none 


| ( 239 
pode of thoſe belonging to it loſt their lives; Z 


Tad there were killed in the battle only an 


hundred of the admiral's men; and twenty 


of the ſoldiers com nmanded by captain 


Maitland. 
The Caffres retreated where they could. 
If i it was remarkable that a man of that 


country ſhould become an admiral of the 
empire, it was yet more extraordinary that 
the emperor granted the title and appoint- 


ments of the admiral to the Engliſh com- 
pany. This place was worth three lacks of 
rupees, beſides ſome duties. The whole 


amounted to eight hundred thouſand franks . 
a· year. The facility of bringing to it all the 


trade of Surat made its value twenty tines 
greater, 


This ſtrange event ſeemed to eſtabliſh the 
power and elevation of the Engliſh in India, 


at leaſt for a long tract of time; and the 


company of Pondichery e faſt to 
 deſtruRtion, 
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ART ICL E XVn. 
The taking and deftruition of Pondichery, 


HIL I the Engliſh army advanced 
weſtward, and a freſh fleet threat- 


ened the city on the eaſt, count Lally had 


very few ſoldiers. He made uſe of an arti- 


fice not uncommon. in war or in civil life; 
which is that of affecting to have more than 
one really poſſeſſes. He made a ſhew of 


great force under the walls of the city on 


20 March the ſide of the ſea, He commanded all the 


760. people belonging to the company to appear 


in the uniform. of ſoldiers, to impoſe upon 


the enemy's fleet which lay in the road. 


Third re- The council of Pondichery and all the 


volt. 


people employed by the company, declared 


to him that they could not obey ſuch an 
order. The latter told him that they ac- 
knowledged no perſon as their maſter but 
the governor appointed by the company. 
Every common citizen thought himſelf de- 
graded by being a ſoldier ; although | in fact 


it is ſoldiers who diſpoſe of empires. But 


the true reaſon was, that they were deſirous 
4 59 
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of oppoſing in every. thing tlie nn. 
had incurred the public hatred. -/ . 


This was the third mutiny ich: which he 
had been attacked in a few days. He pun- 


iſhed the ringleaders only by obliging them 
to quit the city; but he exaſperated them 


with reproachful language, which people 
never forget, and which excite them to re- 
venge whenever an opportunity occurs. The 
general beſides diſcharged the council from 


aſſembling without his order. The ani- 


moſity of this company was now as great as 
was formerly that of the parliaments of 


France againſt thoſe who brought from court 


ſevere and often contradictory orders. He 
had therefote to fight not e bie ene- 
wy but the citizens. 

Proviſions were wanting in cakes A 
He cauſed all the houſes to be ſearched. for 
the little ſuperfluity which might be found, 
to ſupply the troops with neceſſary ſubs 


ſiſtence. Thoſe who were employed to re- 
tail this pittance did not behave With diſ- 
cretion towards the principal officers, Who 


from their rank and character deſetved 
greater regard. Their minds, before too 
much — were now provoked to the 


* 
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laſt degree: they exclaimed againſt the ty- 
ranny. Mr. Dubois, intendant of the army, 
who performed this office, became the ob- 
ject of public execration. When a victori- 


ous enemy commands ſuch a ſearch tlie 


people dare not murmur; but when the 


general had recourſe to it for _— the city, 


all revolted againſt him. 

An officer was reſtricted to half a pound 
of rice a day; à private ſoldier to four 
ounces. There were in the city only three 
hundred black ſoldiers, and ſeven hundred 
French preſſed with hunger, to defend it 


againſt four thouſand Europeans and ten 


thouſand blacks. A ſurrender was abſo- 
lutely inevicable. Lally deſperate, agitated 
with convulſions, his mind overwhelmed and 
diſordered, was deſirous of reſigning the 
command, and gave it in charge to brigadier 
de Landiviſiau, who declined accepting ſo 
delicate and fatal a commiſſion. Lally was 
under the neceſſity of continuing to ſuper- 
intend the diſtreſsful affairs of the company. 
In the midſt of this confuſion he every day 
received anonymous letters, threatening him 


with aſſaſſination or poiſon. Ile believed 


himſelf to be actually poiſoned ; he fell 
. = | | into 
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into epilectic fits; and the miſſionary Lavour 
publiſhed through all the city, that they 


ought to pray to God for that poor Iriſhman 
who had loſt his ſenſes. 


The danger neverchulrl increaſed; The ; 


Engliſh troops had deſtroyed the hedge which 
ſurrounded the city. The general ſummoned 


a council of civil and military officers to de- 
liberate concerning the means of procuring a 


reaſonable capitulation for the city and the 


company. The council of Pondichery an- 


ſwered only by a refuſal, You have ruined us, 
faid they; we are no longer a people. -] bave noi 
ruined you, replied the general: 7 probibited you 


. from aſſembling without my permiſſion ;, and I now 
command you, in the name of the king, to aſſemble 
and form a mixed council, with the view of miti- 


gating your own fate, and that of the whole co- 
lony. The council complied with this ſums 
mons, which they cauſed to be ſignified to him. 

„We ſummon you, in the name of all 


the religious orders, of all the inhabitants, - 


and in our own names, to ſolicit Mr. Coote 
(the Engliſh commander) immediately for a 


ſuſpenſion of arms; and we make you an- 


ſwerable to the king for all the misfortunes 


which an unſeaſonable delay may occaſion.” 


The 
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The Je- 
ſoit La- 
vaur pro- 
poſes a 
capitula- 
tion, 
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The general then called a council of war, 
compoſed of the principal officers who were 
yet in the ſervice: they agreed upon ſur- 
rendering, but differed about the conditions. 
Count Lally, incenſed againſt the Engliſh, 
who had violated, he ſaid, more than once 
the cartel ſettled between the two nations, 
made a particular declaration, in which he 
reproached them with the infraction of trea · 
ties. It was bad policy to talk to con- 
querors of the injuries they had committed, 
and to exaſperate thoſe whom he ſhould 
have ftudied to foften; but ſuch was the 
character of the man. After repreſenting 
his complaints, he demanded refuge for the 


mother and ſiſter of a raia, who had taken 


ſhelter in Pondichery, though the. raia had 
been afſaffinated in the Engliſh camp. He 
ſeverely reproached them, in his uſual man- 
ner, for having ſuffered that act of cruelty, 
Colonel Coote made no reply to this free - 
declaration. The council of Pondichery, on 
their part, ſent to the Engliſh commandant 
articles of capitulation drawp up by the Je- 
ſuit Lavaur. The miſſionary carried them 
himſelf. This ſtep might have done well 
enough at Paraguay, but not with the Eng- 

| 3 liſh. 


! 
jim. If they were offended with Lally for 
accuſing them ef injuſtice and cruelty, 
they were yet more offended at ſeeing an 
intriguing Jeſuit deputed to treat with a | 4H 
victorious army. The colonel did not deigi | : 
even to read the Jeſuit's articles, but he | 
Preſented his own. They were as follow, 
« Colonel Coote inſiſts that the French 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, to be 
treated in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt 
| ſuitable to the intereſt of the king his maſter. 
Hie will ſhew all the indulgence that hu- 
manity requires. 
To- morrow morning, between eight and 
nine o'clock, he will ſend the grenadiers of 
his regiment to take poſſeſſion of the gate 
Vilnour. 
„At the ſame hour next day, he will take 
poſſeſſidn of the gate St. Louis. 3 
The mother and ſiſters of the raia ſhall 
be eſcorted to Madraſs. All proper care 
ſhall be taken of them, and they ſhall not | 
be delivered i into the hands of their enemies. „ 
Done at our head quarters, near e | 
15 January, 1761.“ 
There was a neceſſity for accepting the 16 Jang- 4 
articles e by colonel Coote. He# 2763 WE I | 
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entered the city. The little garrifon laid 

| down their arms. The colonel did not dine 

with the general, with whom he was offend- 

ed, but with the governor of the company, 

named Mr. Duval de Leirit, and ſeveral 
other members of the council. 


2 Mr. Pigot, governor of Madraſs for the 

| the city. Engliſh company, alledged that the right to 
Pondichery was veſted in his conſtituents : 
this could not be diſputed, becauſe it Was 
he who had paid the troops. He regulated 
every thing after the conqueſt. General Lally - 
continued extremely indiſpoſed : he aſked 
permiſſion of the Engliſh governor to re- 
main four days in Pondichery : he was re- 
_ fuſed ; it was ſignified to him that he muſt 
_ depart next day for Madraſs. 

It deſerves to be remarked, as ſomething 
extraordinary, that Pigot was of French ex- 
traction, as Lally was of Iriſh. They both 
fought againſt the country of their anceſtors, 

Lally it The ſeverity ſhewn to Lally by the con- 
treated queror, was the leaſt mortifying of what 
people, he ſuffered. The ſervants of the com- 
pany, and the officers of his own. troop 

- whom, he had exaſperated, all united agal 
bim. The former inſulted him to the mo- 
ment of his departufe; placading the moſt 
virulent accuſations, throwing ſtones at his 


7 


( 


windows, and calling him with a loud wh 

3 a traitor and a villain, The mob ſoon in- 
creaſed by thoſe 'who had aſſembled from 

curioſity, and were now heated by the fury 

of the aſſailants. They waited for him . at a 

place through which he was to be carried. 

He lay upon a palanquin, followed at ſome 
diſtance by fifteen of the Engliſh light horſe, 
appointed to efcort him to Madrafs. Colo- 
nel Coote permitted him to be attended to 

' the gate by four of his own guards. The 
furious riocers ſurrounding his couch, pour- 

| ed forth the moſt bitter invectives, and 

| threatened him with inſtant death.” The 

ſcene was ſuch as would excite in the mind' 

of a ſpectator, the idea of a croud of ſlaves 

intent upon killing one of their companions 

with their irons. He continued his march 

rough them, carrying a brace of piſtols in 

his enfeebled hands. His guards and the 5 

Engliſh light horſe ſaved his life. | IE ary 

The rioters laid the blame of Lally's con- The i in- 

duct on Mr. Dubois, intendant of the army, OP. 

who came up a little after, a brave officer my aſſaſ. 

ſeventy years of age. He was immediately ſinated. 

aſſaſſinated; they robbed, they ſtripped him 
,_ and buried his body ia a garden. 
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His papers were ſeized in his houſe, 2 have 
never been recovered. 
While general Lally was d to 


M./⸗adraſs, the ſervants of the company at Pon- 


dichery obtained permiſſion. to open his 
coffers, expecting to find a treaſure in gold, 
diamonds, and bills of exchange. Finding 
nothing, however, but ſome trifling furni- 
ture, and uſeleſs paper,. their fury was more 
inflamed, 


March , Loaded with affliction and diſeaſe, Lally, 


1761, 


a priſoner at Madraſs, in vain requeſted that 
they would delay tranſporting him to Eng- 
land: he could not obtain that favour ; he 
was dragged by force on board a merchant 


_ veſſel, the captain of which treated him 


inhumanly during the whole paſſage: they - 


gave him nothing to eat but pork broth. This 


Engliſh captain probably thought it his duty 
to behave in ſuch a manner to an Iriſhman 


in the ſervice of France. In a ſhort time 
- after the officers, the council of Pondichery, 


and the principal ſervants of the company, 


were obliged to follow him; but before their 


departure they had the mortification of ſee- 
ing the fortifications which they had erected 
in the city demoliſhed by the enemy; 
MR e | of 
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of ſeeing the deſtruction of their immenſe 
magazines, their market places, and of every 
thing which either was uſeful in commerce 


or ſerved for defence; even to their very 


houſes. 


Mr. Dupre, Ep A governor of Poll 1 
chery by the council of Madraſs, puſhed - 
on the demolition. He was, as we have 


been informed, the grandſon of one of 
thoſe French, whom the ſeverity accompa- 


ny ing the revocation of the edict of Nantes 


induced to go into voluntary exile; and ſerve 
againſt their country. Lewis XIV, little 
imagined that in the ſpace of about eighty 
years afterwards the capital of his Eaſt-India 
| company would be Gemoliſhed by a F {nth 
man. 5 


The Jeſuit Lavaur' might well write to. 


him: . Sir, are you equally urgent to deſtro 
the houſe where we have a domeſtic altar 
for continuing in ſecret the exerciſe of our 
religion ?” &. 

Duprẽ gave himſelf very little trouble about 


Lavaur's ſaying the maſs in ſecret: he replied 
that general Lally had razed the town of St. 


David, and allowed the inhabitants only four 


1. to carry off their effects; that the go- 
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| vernor of Madraſs had granted three months 
2 i to the inhabitants of Pondichery; that the 
Evgliſh at leaft equalled the French in ge- 
neroſity; but that there was a neceſſity for 
their quitting the city, and ſaying the maſs 
April 13, elſewhere. The city was then razed to the 
2766. foundation, without the French having 
even the privilege of U to lament 
is fare. 
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| q | al and the other. priſoners brought to 


© England; releaſed on their parole. Cri 
minal proceſs ogianſt SIS 
N their paſſage, and after arriving in 


England, the priſonerscontinved cheir | 
| mutual more which were now Ay 


more virulent, p 
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were his avowed enemies. Each party wrote 
to the French. miniſters, and reciprocally 

, lajd on the other the blame of their diſaſter, 
The real cauſe of the misfgrtune in India, 
benen, was the ſame as in the other quat 
ders 


(135 
ters of the world the ſuperiority of the 
Engliſh fleets, the unremitting obſtinaey of 
the nation, their great credit, their money» 
and thar ſpirit of patriotiſm which in the end 


proves more ſucceſsful than the N of 
commerce and riches. 


Generel Lally obintand lese Dom on 
Engliſh admiralty to embark for France on 751. 


| his parole; and the greater part of his ene- 
mies procuted the ſame favour. Their ar- 
rival at Paris was preceded by all their mu- 
tual complaints and accuſations, and a 
deluge of pamphlets on each fide. The 
partizans of Lally were few, but his adverſa- 
ries innumerable. 

An entire council, two bose ſervants 
of the company deſtitute of reſource, the 
directors beholding their great eſtabliſnment 
reduced to nothing, the ſtockholders trem- 
bling for their fortunes, the officers exaſ- 
perared ; all theſe inveighed againſt Lally ' 
with the more virulent animoſity, as they be- 
lieved that in loſing Pondichery, he had 
made an acquiſition of millions. The wo- 
men, always leſs moderate than the other 
ſex in their fears and complaints, exclaimed 
againſt the traitor, the public robber, the e- 
nemy of his country. | 
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The council of Pondichery in a body pro- 


| ſented a petition againſt him to the comp- 
troller-general. They ſaid in that petition, 
Ii is not the defire of avenging the private inju- 


ries and our own perſonal ruin which animates 
us, but it is the force of truth, the feelings of « our 
$31 earl and the general clamour. 
It appeared, however, that the pure feel- 
ing of their conſciences was not a little influ- 


enced by the grief at having loſt their 


whole fortunes, by perſonal hatred, perhaps 
excuſeable, and by an ann thick of 


revenge. 


A very brave officer, of an ancient and | 
noble family, who had been improperly 
treated by the general, even in an affair 
which touched his honour, wrote of him in 


more violent terms than the council of Pon- 
dichery. Bebold, ſaid he, what a ſtranger 


who has no pretence to fame, ta merit, 10 re- 

able parentage or rank, but who nevertheleſs 
is loaded with honours by bis maſter, prepares for 
the whole India company. Nothing was unvio- 
lated by to bis ſacrilegious hands. With theſe 
he. dared to rob the altar of fix ſilver chandeliers 
and a crucifix, which on the application of the 


- ſuperior of the capuchins the Engliſh ee 
obliged bim to reſtore, &c. 


(397 ) | 
The general, by his indiſcreet paſſion and 
injurious reproaches, brought upon himſelf 
this heavy accuſation. It is true that he 
| Cauſed thoſe chandeliers and the crucifix to 
be carried to his houſe, but in ſo public a 


manner, that, he certainly never meant ap- 
propriating to himſelf ſuch trifling objects, 
when there were things of infinitely greater 


importance to attract his attention. Accord- 
ingly, in the ſentence of condemnation 
paſſed upon him, . is no mention ar fa- 
crilege. 3 7 WE, 

The reproach of. mean extraftion's was ex- 


tremely unjuſt. The patent conferring his 


title bears the great ſeal of king James. His 
family was very ancient. In oppoſing him, 


his enemies exceeded the bounds of moder- 
ation as much as he had ever done. If any 


thing can extinguiſh the prejudice ab pany 
it ought to be this fatal tranſaction. 1 


It was natural for the miniſter of * K. 
nances to protect a commercial company. 
whoſe ruin would be ſo hurtful to the king- 
dom: he received a ſecret order to commit 
Lally to the Baſtile. Lally: offered to go 


| Pither Rs be wrote to che doke” de 
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Chaiſcul : My life is in ydur poiver e of my imo- 


cence Taw conſcious ;, but you may determine of my 


fate as you think proper. Twait for your orders, 
The duke de Choiſeul, miniſter of war and 


foreign affairs, was juſt, beneficent, and ge- 


Nerous to exceſs, His magnanimity was 
equal to the greatneſs of his deſigns ; but in 


- = matter fo important and complicated, he 
could not oppoſe the united clamours of the 


whole city of Paris, nor diſregard the mul. 


 tiplicity of charges brought againſt the ac- 


cuſed. Lally was confined in the fame 
chamber in the Baſtile where la Bourdonnaye 
had formerly been lodged, and 1 | 
was releaſed from it. 

The matter of deliberation now was, who 
ſhould be appointed judges at his trial. A 


court martial ſeemed to be the moſt: proper 
_- tribunal; but the accuſed was charged with 


malverſations, with acts of oppreſſion and 
peculation; of which the marſhals of France 
'were not the conſtitutional judges. Count 
Lally had at firſt produced his complaints, fo 
that his adverſarics only recriminated.' The 
proceſs. was ſo complicated, and ſuch a num- 


der of witheſſes to be examined, that the 


priſoner remained fifteen months in the 
Baſtile, before he was aſked one queſtion, or 
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| knew by whatcourt he would be tried. *Th 


this, obſerved ſome lawyers, we behold the 
| diſmal fate of the ſubjects of a kingdom fa- 
mous for arms and arts, but deſtitute of 
wholeſome laws, or rather, where the excel- 
lent ancient laws are ſometimes infringed.” 


The Jeſuit T,avaur was at this time th Death of 


Paris. He aſked of the government a mo- on Jann 


derate penſion of four hundred francs, that 


he might devote the remainder of his days 


to devotion in the remote part of Perigord, 
where he was born. He died, and they 


found in his box twelve hundred and Bfty 


thouſand livres, beſides diamonds and bills 
of exchange to a great amount. This diſ- 
covery reſpeCing a ſuperior of the miſſionaries 


in the Eaſt, with a bankruptcy of a ſuperior 
of thoſe in the Weſt, named la Valette, which 


happened at the ſame time, to the extent of 
three millions, excited throughout France an 


indignation againſt the Jeſuits, equal to what 
raged againſt Lally, and was one of the 


cauſes which at length produced the extinc- 


tion of that order. In the mea in time, ho 43H 


ever, Lavaur's box forwarded the ruin of 


Lally, In it were found two memoirs, ont 
of which was: in favour of the * and the 
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other accuſed him of every crime. Theone 
or other of theſe writings was to be made uſe 
of, according as affairs would turn out. Of 
theſe contradictory memoirs they carried to 
the attorney general that which accuſed the 
priſoner. This officer preſented to the par- 
liament a charge againſt the count, importing 
that he had been guilty of oppreſſion of the 
king's ſubjects, extortion, and high treaſon, 
The parliament referred the affair to the 

Chatelet in the firſt inſtance, Soon after, 
the king's letters- patent were iſſued, recom- 
mending to the great chamber and the 
Tournelle aſſembled, an enquiry into all the 


offences committed in India, that the authors of 


ſuch offences may be puniſhed with all the ſeve- 
rity of law, The word juſtice would perhaps 


have been more proper than ſeverity, 


As the attorney general had inſerted in 
his accuſation the crime of high treaſon, the 


Priſoner, was. refuſed counſel, and. obliged 


to manage bis defence without any aſſiſt. 
ance. He was permitted to give it in writ- 


og, and unfortunately for his cauſe, he 
adopted that method. His writings exaſ- 


rated his enemies yet farther, and in- 
FEW the number of his opponents. He 
reproached | 
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reproached count d'Ache with being tlie 
cauſe of the loſs of India, by not remaining 


before Pondichery. But this officer had 


poſitive orders to defend the iſles of Bour- 


bon and France from an invaſion with which 
they were threatened. In him Lally accuſed 
a man who had been wounded in three en- 
gagements with the Engliſh fleet. He alſo 
vehemently reproached the chevalier de 
Soupire, who anſwered and depoſed againſt 


him with a moderation equally laudable and 


uncommon, 


At length, in the conſciouſaeſs of having 
ſtrictiy diſcharged his duty, he gave looſe 


to the ſame fury with his pen which he had 


before indulged in his ſpeech. Had they 


allowed him the privilege, of employing 


counſel; his. defence would have been more | 


cireumſpect? but he always imagined that a 
confidence in his own. integrity was ſuffi- 
cient defence. He likewiſe provoked Mr. 
de Buſſy to make a reply to him, which was 
no leſs mortifying than well written. All 


impartial men beheld with regret tr. rave 


officers, ſuch as were Meſſrs. Lally and de 
Buſſy, both of approved valour, and who 
had 3 their lives to danger a hundred 


times, 
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times, pretend to ſuſpe@ each other of being 
deficient in courage. Lally ſhewed too 
much of this quality by inſulting his adver- 
ſaries in his memoirs. It was fighting alone 
againſt a whole army. It was ſcarcely poſ- 
fible but that ſo great a multitude would 
overwhelm him; ſo deep an impreſſion does 
the clamour of a whole city make upon the 
minds of judges, even when _ n 
. EP nes 
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AT XIX. 


Conclyfon of the criminal proceſs againſt 
- Lally. His death, | 
Y a Gogular facality, which is perhaps 
peculiar to France, ſomething ridicu- 
Tous is always blended with the moſt ſerious 
tranſactions. Nothing certainly could be 
more abſurd than to ſee men who were to- 
tally ignorant of war, and had never been 
out of Paris but on an excurſion to their 
country-houſes, examine commanders in the 
army and nayy FRF: their FINE 
oy. 
The 
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The members of the mercantile council 
of Pondichery, the ſtockholders of Paris, 
the directors of the India company, their 
ſervants, their wives, their relations, ex- 
claimed to the judges and the friends of the 
judges, againſt the commander of an arm 
which ſcarce conſiſted of a thouſand ſol- 
diers, and againſt that of a ſquadron in 
which there was only one of the king's 3 
ſhips. The ſtocks fell becauſe the general 
was 4 traitor, and the admiral had gone ta 
refit, inſtead. of. giving battle the fourth, 
time! they repeated the names of Triche- 
napali, Vandavachi, and Chetoupet. The 
counſellors of the great chamber purchaſed 


bad maps of India, in which no oh places 


vers to be found, 
They urged it as: a crime in Lally, that 


he had not made himſelf maſter of the part. 


of Chetoupet, before he went to; Madraſs,. 


Had all the merchants in France been aſſem- 


bled in a body, they. would have found it 


difficult. to determine. at ſa great a diſtance, 
whether Chetoupet ought to have been be- 
ſieged or not: and yet this queſtion was 


Propoſed to the great chamber l The accu- 


poſſible but among ſuch a multipticity of In- 


i 
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dian names, a judge at Paris would often thif: 


take a city for a man, and a man for a city. 
The general of the land forces accuſed the 


commandet of the fleet with being the cauſe 


of the fall of ſtocks, while himſelf was ac- 


cuſed by the whole council of Pondichery 


with being alone the principal author of 
their misfortunes. | 
The admiral was ſummoned to tice court. 


On being ſworn, he was aſked why he had 
placed the cap 10 ihe ſouth, inſtead of being 
_ emboſſed in the north-eaſt between Alamparve 
and Goudelour ? Names which no Parifian 


had ever heard of before. 

With reſpect to general Lally, they i im- 
puted it to him as a crime that he had be- 
ſieged Goudelour, inſtead of beginning with 


the ſiege of St. David; that he did not 


march ſooner to Madraſs; that he evacuated 
the poſt of Cheringan; that he had not ſent 
a reinforcement of three hundred men, blacks 
or whites, to Mazulipatam; that he capitu- 
lated at Pondichery, —— that he 1 not 


| capitulate af 


* Martha ede fold 20/09 ee of Renn, Ma- 
dam, if you ſend into Germany a general who ſhall 
prove ber treacherous or RENO you 8 
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- fr was aſked, whether or not Mr. de Sou: 
pire, marſhal of the camp, continued' the 
military ſervice after the loſs of Cangivaron, 
a poſt unknown at the Tournelle. It is 
true, that in interrogating Lally concerning 
ſuch facts, they told him that theſe were 
military operations on which they did not 
inſiſt, But they did not for that reaſon re- 
frain from arguments ' againſt him, To 
the more important articles of the charge 
they added others reſpeing his private 
conduct. They reproached him with hav- - 
ing broke forth in a fit of paſſion againſt a 
counſellor of Pondichery, who boafted of 
ſpilling his blood for the company, and 
faying to him, „have you blood enough to 
make a pudding for the king's troops who 
| are in want of bread * ee eee 74. 
They accuſed him of having ſpoken ſome 
idle nonſenſe to another counſellor. Ne 87. 
Of having ſentenced a peruke· maker, 
who! had burnt the inen of a negro a 


. bos if his wine be 
only incapacity, ſo much the worſe for you, you ought 
hot to have appointed ſuch 4 man. The fault i is your 
own': he has done what he could; and Tor owe Art 
thanks for his behaviour. 
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man with his hot pincers, tq receive a 
blow with the ſame inſtrument upon his 
ſhoulder . — — - — Ne 88, 
Of having ſometimes been drunk. N* 104. 
Of oblging ns | 
ſtreet. - _N* 1205. 
Of having ad that Panidehoup reſem- 
dled a brothel, where ſome people careſſed 
the girls, and others wanted to throw them 
out at the window. N' 106; 
Of having paid ſome viſits to Mrs. Pigot, 
who had left her huſband. . Ne 108, 
Of having given rice to his horſes, at 4 
time when he had not ſo much as one 
— ns ( Ne 112+ 
Of having once given the ſoldiers. ſome 
punch made with the cocoa- nut. Ne x34. 
Of cauſing himſelf to be treated as if he 
had an abſceſs of the liver, before any abſceſs 
would have cauſed his death. N 147. 
With theſe grievances. were mixed more 
important accuſations. That of the greateſt 
eonſoquence was, the having ſold Pondichery 
to che Engliſh.” As a proof of this tranſaction, 
it was urged that during the, blockade be 
had ordered fome guns 10 be fired, of which 
m : | _ 
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they knew not the reaſon; and that he had 
gone the round in the night with the drum 
beating. Ne 144 and 144. 
Theſe accnſations were evidently pre- 
ferred by people full of malice, and who 
were bad reaſoners, The extravagance 
which they diſcovered was ſufficient to have 
diſcredited all the other articks of the 
charge. We forbear mentioning a thou- 
ſand little pecuniary matters, which form a 
maſs of confulion more fit to be elucidated 
by a merchant than an hiſtorian, His de- 
fence appears to us to have been extremely 
plauſible, and we refer the reader to the ſen- 
tence itſelf, which mentions nothing of his 
being found guilty of peculation. 
An hundred and-ſisty articles of accuſa+ 
tion were produced. againſt him: the cla» 
mour of the public farther increaſed their 
number and weight. The ptoceſs, notwith- 
ſtanding its extreme abſurdity, was con» 
ducted with an air of the greateſt ſolemniry 
and importance, and the fatal n 
The famous &'Agueſſeau, in addrefing 
himſelf to the magiſtrates in 1714, ſaid, 


Jo from the reMitude of your intentions, are you 
L 2 always 
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always exempt from the injuſtice of prepoſſeſſion # 
1s not this a kind of injuſtice which we may call 
the error of virtue, and if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, the crime of good men? 

The word crime is too harſh: an honeſt 
man never commits a crime, but he may 
often be guilty of pernicious faults; and 
where is the man, or ſociety of men, that 
has not been guilty of fuch faults? | 

The judge who reported the cauſe was 
conſidered as a ſevere, prejudiced, and fan- 
guinary man, Had he merited this reproach 
in its fulleſt latitude, the word crime would 
then perhaps not have been too violent. He 
loved juſtice,” but always of the rigorous 
kind, and he afterwards repented of his ſeve- 
rity. His hands were recently ſtained with 
the blood: of a child (we may call by that 
name a young gentleman of feventeen) who 
had committed an exceſs which a little more 
age would have corrected, and fix months 
iümpriſonment been ſufficient to expiate. He 
it was who had determined fifteen judges 
againſt ten to condemn this victim by the moſt 
tremendous death, reſerved for parricides *. 
»The majority of five voices was ſufficient to con- 
| demn a minor to the accumulated puniſhment of the 
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This ſcene was exhibited among a people 


reputed ſociable, at the very time too when 
the monſter of the inquilition abated of his 
fierceneſs, and the barbarous laws of ancient 
times relented in other countries. All the 
princes, all the people of Europe were filled 
with horror at this terrible juridical aſſaſfin- 
ation. This magiſtrate likewiſe was ſtruck 
with. remorſe for his conduct; but he was 
not the leſs unmerciful in the proces of 
count Lally, | 
This judge and ſome others were con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of puniſhment even 
in the moſt pardonable caſes. Ir is ſaid that 
they took pleaſure in this ſeverity. Their 
maxim was, that the accuſers ought always 


to be more credited than the accuſed ; and 
that if the denial of a fact ſhould be ſuſ- 
tained, no perſon would ever be found guilty. 


They forgot the anſwer of the emperor Ju- 
lian the Philoſopher, who had perſonally 


common and extraordinary torture: of having his 
tongue torn out with pincers, his hand ſtruck off and 
thrown into the flames. An infant! the grandſon of 
a lieutenant-general who had nobly ſerved the ſtate ! 
and this tranſaction, more borrible than any thing re- 
lated of the Cannibals, happened in a nation which is 
* as enlightened and humane. 


L 3 a diſ. 
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diſpenſed juſtice in Paris: F a bare accuſa- 
tion were ſufficient to prove guilt, there would 
not be one innacent perſon. | 
To judge in the affair of count Lally, it 
was neceſſary to read with the greateſt atten- 
tion an enormous heap of papers, a thou- 
ſand contradiftory accounts of military ope- 
rations performed in places of which the 
firuation and names were unknown to the 
magiſtrates; of facts whereof it was impof- 
fible that they could form any exact idea; 
of incidents, of objections, and of replies, 
which interrupted the narration every mo- 
ment. It was impoſſible that each of the 
judges ſhould examine all theſe writings 1 
and ſuppoſing even that they had the pati- 
ence to peruſe the whole, how few men 
capable of unravelling the truth amidft ſuch 
a multitude of contradictions In compli- 
cated caſes, they generally rely upon the 
opinion of him who makes the report. 
Death ar life, honour or infamy, lie at his 
diſpoſal. - | Pp 
An adyoeate-general having read all the 
pers with unwearied attention, was fully 
convinced that the priſoner ought to be ac- 
guitzed. This was Mr, Seguier, of —_ 
„ | amyy 
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family with the chancellor who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the dawn of the Belles Lettres, 
too ſlowly cultivated in France, as well as 
all the arts; a man beſides of great under- 
ſtanding, and yet more eloquent than the 
reporter. He was ſo much perſuaded of the 


count's innocence, that he ſpoke of it in 


high terms before the judges, and through 
Paris. Mr. Pellot, an old counſellor of the 
great chamber, a man of the preateſt ex- 
perience and good ſenſe, was entirely of the 
ſame opinion with Mr. Seguier. 

It has been imagined that the members 
of the old patliament, irritated by frequent 
quarrels. with general officers, who were 
charged with announcing to them the orders 


of the king, baniſhed more than once for 


their reſiſtance, and ſtill reſiſting, become at 
length, almoſt without knowing it, the na- 
tural enemies of all military officers of dif- 
tinction, would feel a ſecret pleaſure in dif- 
playing their power over a man who had 
exerciſed unbounded authority, By his pu- 
niſhment all the commanders were affected. 


People may not avow the ſentiments of their 
heart, but others may ſometimes be able to 


determine what they are. 


L' 4 — The 
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The viceroy of the French poſſeſſions in 
India was condemned to death at the age 


of ſixty-eight, after having ſerved in the 
army upwards of fifty years. 


When his ſentence was pronounced, the 
exceſs of his indignation was equal to his 
aſtoniſhment. He inveighed againſt his 
judges, in the ſame manner as he had done 


againſt his accuſers; and holding in his 


hand a pair of compaſſes, which he uſed 
for tracing the maps in his priſon, he ſtruck 


it againſt his heart ; but the blow was not 


ſufficient to take away his life. Deſtined to 


loſe it upon the ſcaffold, he was dragged, 


by command of the reporter, into a dung- 
cart, with a large gag in his mouth, which 
jutting out upon his lips and disfiguring 
his viſage, formed a frightful ſpectacle. 
An inhyman curioſity always draws a eroud 
of people of all ranks to behold fuch, a 
ſcene. Many of the inferior claſs of his 
enemies came to enjoy it. They had 
gagged his mouth in this manner to render 


him incapable of ſpeaking againſt the 


judges on the ſcaffold; and leſt, being 


konvince the people of the injuſtice of his 


gonſcious of his own innocence, he ſhould 


fate, 


() 


fate. This dung- cart, and this gag, afford - 
ed pleaſure to all the inhabitants of Paris; 
and the death of the unfortunate general 
excited not the leaſt regret. 

The ſentence expreſſed, that Thomas Ar- 
 thur Lally was condemned to be beheaded, as 
being duly attainted and convicted of betraying 
the intereſts of the king, the ſtate, and the India 
company; for the abuſe of authority, op- 


preſſions, and exactions. It has been elſe- 


where obſerved, that theſe words to negle# 


the intereſts do not import an act of treachery, 


formal treaſon, or the crime of leaſe ma- 
zeſty, in ſhort, they do not imply the ſelling 
Pondichery to the Engliſh, of which he 


was accuſed. To neglect the intereſts of a 
perſon, is the ſame with miſmanaging them. 


It clearly appeared from this whole pro- 
ceſs, that there was not the leaſt ſhadow 
either for the charge of treaſon, or of pecu- 
lation. He did not ſell the city to the 
Engliſh, to whom he was an implacable 
enemy, and had always bid defiance. Had 


ſuch a tranſaction ever taken place, it would 


be known at this day. Beſides, the Engliſh 
would never have thought of purchaſing a 

city which they knew would be obliged to 
| 2 2 | ; 
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ſur- 
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ſurrender. Laſtly, Lally would have en- 
joyed at London the fruit of his treaſon, and 
never have come to ſeek death among his 
enemies in France. With reſpect to pecu- 
lation, as he had not been entruſted with 
any money belonging to the king, or the 
company, he could not be charged with the 
crime. 

Abuſe of 3 conetfivns, exactions, 
are alſo vague and equivocal terms, by means 
of which any court of judicature may con- 


demn to death a general of an army, or a 


marſhal of France. When the life of a per- 
ſon is at ſtake, both the law and the proof 
ought to be poſitive. Generally Lally with- 
out doubt tranſgreſſed the bounds of autho- 


rity, in abuſing ſo many brave officers with 


opprobrious language, in being always defi- 


cient in regard, circumſpection, and decency; 


but as there is no laws which enjoins that 


every marſbal of France, and every general of the 


army, who is not a man of polite behaviour, 


Pall baue bis bead firuck off, many impartial 
people were of opinion that it was the par- 


lament that had really abuſed their authority. 
- Beſides, exafion is a word of which the 
ſenſe is _ory indeterminate, Lally had never 
_ impoſed 
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impoſed one farthing of contribution either 


upon the inhabitants of Pondichery or the 


council, He did not even demand of the 
treaſurer of the council the payment of his 
appointment as general: he expected to re- 
ceive it at Paris, and there he received no- 
thing but death. 

We know for certain (if we may call any 
thing certain) that three days after his death, 
| very reſpectable man having aſked one of 


the principal judges upon what particular 


offence the ſentence was founded: here was 
no particular offence, replied the judge in plain 
terms: it was upon the whole of bis condutt 
put together that the judgment was founded, 
This was very true; but a hundred incon- 
fiſtencies in the conduct of a perſon in office, 
a hundred blemiſhes in his character, a hun- 
dred inſtances of bad humour, all joined to- 
gether, do not conſtitute a crime deſerving 
the ſevereſt puniſhment. If it were lawful 
for ſoldiers to lift their arms againſt their 
general, perhaps he merited death at the 
hands of ſome of the officers whom he had 
groſsly affronted, but not of the ſword of 
Juſtice, which knows neither . hatred nor 

anger, We may yenture to affirm, that no 


yon 
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perſon whatever in the army would have 
prged the proſecution with ſo much violence 
againſt bim, had it been foreſcen that their 
complaints would certainly bring him to the 


ſcaffold. On the contrary, they never would 
have moved any impeachment againſt him. 


Such is the character of the French officers. 
The ſentence of count Lally appears the 
more ſevere, as at the time while the pro- 


ceſs was preparing, the Commiſſioners ap- 


pointed by the king to puniſh the illegal 
exactions made in Canada by the clerks, had 
condemned them only to make reſtitution, 
to pay a fine, or to baniſhment. The ma- 
giſtrates of the Chatelet were ſenſible that in 
the ſtate of humiliation and deſpair to which 
France was reduced at that unfortunate pe- 
riod, having loſt her troops, her veſſels, her 
money, her trade, her colonies, her repu- 
tation; they could derive no advantage 
from hanging ten or a dozen culprits, who 
not being paid their ſalaries by a government 
then immerſed in debt, had taken a method 


of paying themſelves, No vindictive cabal 


ever was formed-againſt theſe perſons z but 


a a formidable and unrelenting faction per- 


ſecured | a. ſingle Iriſhman who ſeemed to 
have 


"LT 


have been whimſical, capricious, paſſionate, 
jealous of the fortune of others, and like 
others no doubt attentive to his own intereſt ; 
no robber, however, but brave, attached to 
the ſtate, and innocent. It required ſome 
time before hatred gave place to compaſſion. 


The proſecutors of Lally regretted not his 


fate till ſeveral months had elapſed, when 
revenge being glutted, the fentiments of 
Juſtice and pity found acceſs to their. hearts. 

What contributed the moſt to re-eſtabliſh 
his memory with the public was, that after 
great enquiry, the fortune which he left was 
clearly found to be extremely moderate. 
The ſentence expreſſed, that upon the con- 
fiſcation of his effects, a hundred thouſand 
crowns ſhould be divided among the poor 
of Pondichery. The money remaining, 
after paying his debts, did not amount to 


this ſum. The real poor, whoſe ſitua- 


tion was affecting, were his relations. The 
king granted them. favours. which could 
not repair the misfortune of the family. 
The greateſt favour which they requeſted 


was, that if poſſible the proceſs determined 


by the old, might be ſubmitted to the review 
of the new parliament, or that che deciſion 
might 
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might be appealed to a council of war, 
aſſiſted by the magiſtrates. 


Upon the whole, all judicious and com- 
paſſionate men were of opinion that the con 


demnation of general Lally was one of the 


murders perpetrated with the ſword of 


' juſtice. There is no civilized nation where 


the laws intended for the protection of in- 
nocence have not ſometimes ferved to op- 
preſs it. It is a misfortune inſeparable 
from the | weakneſs of human nature. 
Since the puniſhment of the Templars, no 
age has paſſed in which the judges in France 
have not committed many of theſe fatal 
errors. Theſe judicial iniquities have ſome- 
times been the conſequence of abfurd and 
ra and ſometimes of the ane 


of good laws *. 


Tue lady of the marechal Y'Ancre was actuſed of 
ſacrificing a white cock to the moon, and burnt as 2 

The curate Gaufredy was charged with holding fre- 
quent conferences with the devil. One of the ſtrongeſt 
circumftances in the impeachment of Vanini was, that 
a great toad had been found in his houſe, in conſe- 
quence of which he wasdeclared a ſoreerer and an atheiſt, 

The Jeſuit Girard was accuſed of bewitching la Ca- 
diere; the curate Grandier of having bewitched a 
whole convent. 
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l beg leave here to repeat what I obſerved 
upon another occaſion, that had the puniſh- 
ment of the greater part of men in office 


been delayed, ſcarce one would have been 


executed. The reaſon is, that this ſame hu« 
man nature, ſo cruel} when enraged, returns 


to lenity as ſoon as the heat of paſſion ſubſides. 
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The dg eftruftion of the Prench India 
Company, ©" © 

HE death of Lally did not reſtore life 


men even when fuch a puniſhment is neceſ- 


fary for the good of the ſtate, how much 


ought we to refrain from a recourſe to the 


The old parlament probibited writing againfh Aris 


ſtotle, under paĩn of being ſent to the gallies.. . 


The chamberlain Montecueuli, cupbearer to 8 


Dauphin of France, was condemned as being, corropted 
by the emperor Charles V. to poiſon that young prince, 
becauſe he amuſed himſelf a little with chemiſtry; 
Similar ne of . and Pr are n 
8 2 1 
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to the India company: it proved 
only an uſeleſs act of cruelty. If it be a 
melancholy ching to permit the execution of 


(6) 
penal laws in caſes where it expoſes us to 
the reproach of the neighbouring nations ? 
& This people, they will ſay, who before 
were generous and formidable, were at that 
time dangerous only to thoſe who had ſerved 
them.“ | 

It became afterwards a queſtion much diſ- 
puted at court, in Paris, in the maritime 
provinces, among the merchants, and among 


the miniſters, whether they ought to main- 


tain or abandon that jarring body, whoſe di- 
viſions had proved equally pernicious to 
commerce and to war, and which was com- 


poſed of members which changed every day. 


The miniſters, who inclined towards the de- 
ſign of taking away its excluſive privilege, 
employed the pen of Mr. Pabbe Morrelet, 
who was indeed a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
but a very intelligent man, of a clear and me- 
thodical underſtanding, more fit for render- 


ing ſervice to the ſtate in important affairs, 


than to diſpute about the metaphyſical trifles 
of the ſchools. He proved that, conſidering 
the ſtate of the company, it was impoſſible 


they could have any juſt claim to the con- 


tinuance of a privilege which had proved 
the cauſe of their ruin. He would alſo have. 
proved 
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oo that they ought never to have had 
ſuch 4 privilege. This was ſaying in effect, 
that the French have, in their character, and 
too often in their government, ſome fault 
which does not admit of their forming great 
and fortunate aſſoclations; for the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and even the Daniſh company, prof- 
pered with their extlufive privilege.” lt was 
proved that the ſeveral miniſters from 172 5, 
to 1769, had ſupplied the India company, at 
the expence of the king and the ſtate, with the 
enormous fum of three hundred and fixty-ſix 
millions, without che ftockholders ever reap- 
ing any profit from the commerce; a fat 
which cannot be t66 often repeated. 

At length, this phantom of a Lay, 
which had filled the nation with ſuch great 
hapes, was totally annthilated. It had not 
been able to flouriſh by all the attention paid 
to it by cardinal Richelieu, nor by the libe- 
rality of Louis XIV, nor that of the duke 
of Orleans, nor under any of the miniſters 
of Lovis XV. A hundred millions would 
be neceſſary to give it new exiſtence, and to 
the loſs of theſe the company would ſtill be 
expoſed. The ſtockholders and annuitants 
continued to be paid out of the farm of 

M tobacco 3 
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tobacco; ſo that if this article of trade 
ſhould ceaſe to be uſed, a ae would 
be unavoidable. 
The Engliſh company, under better di- 
rection, better ſupported by fleets which com- 
manded the ſeas, and animated with a more 
patriotic ſpirit, has beheld itſelf raiſed to the 
pinacle of power and glory, the duration of 
which, however, is very precarious. It alſo 
has had its diſputes between the ſtockholders 
and the government; but theſe diſputes were 
the quarrels of conquerors, who could not 
agree about dividing the ſpoil ; while thoſe of 
the French company have been the com- 
plaints and the cries of the vanquiſhed, accuſ- 
ign each other with being the cauſe ſe their 
general ruin. 
An attempt was made; in the Engliſh r- 
liament to ſtrip lord Clive and other officers 
of the immenſe riches which they had ac- 
- quired by their victories. It was inſiſted that 
all the treaſure was the property of the ſtate, 
and not to particular perſons, as the parlia- 


ment of Paris ſeemed before to determine. 


But there is an infinite difference between the 
parliament of England and that of Paris, 
2 che iin of their names: 


the 
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the one is the conſtitutional repreſentatiod 
bf the whole nation, the other a mere court 
of judicature charged with regiſtering the 
king's edits. The Engliſh parlidment con- 


eluded this debate the 24th of May, 1773. 
How ſhameful was it, in à free couhtry ſuch 
as Britain, to demand of lord Clive and fb 


many brave men, the legal reward of their 
great exploits in India! This meanneſs would 
have been as unjuſt as if they had puniſhed 
admiral Anſon for his ſucceſs in a voyage 
round the world. The beſt method of en- 


couraging men to ſerve their country, is to 


permit them to ſtudy their own intereſt at the 
lame time. We ſee therefore a prodigious 


difference between the fate of the Engliſh 
Clive and that of the Iriſh Lally: the one was 


a conqueror, and the other was vanquiſhed 7] 
the former conciliated the affection, the latter 


| brought upon himſelf the deteſtation of thoſe 
with whom he was concerned. 


What will yet become of the Engliſh 


| company; whether it will eſtabliſh its power 


in Bengal, and on the coaſt of Coromandel, 


upon as firm a foundation as the Dutch have 
done at Batavia; or if the warlike Marattas 
and Patans ſhall prevail againſt it; whether 
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England will continue to rule in India witft 
the ſame. ſway as in North America; theſe 


are points which can be determined. only 


by. time. All we know with certainty at 
preſent is, that every thing in the world is 
1 to change. 


—— 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROCESS 
OF THE 


COUNT DE MORANGIES, 
RO AQAINST 


A. 


THE FAMILY OF VERRON. 

ANY perſons inquiſitive after Wait 
of every kind, have been defirous 
that after the criminal proceſs of count Lally, 


they might procure a fummary of the civil 
and criminal proceſs, to which the Count de 
Morangies has been expoſed. To gratify 


thoſe people the following account or that 


tranſaction has been written. 


The family of Morangies was involved in 
debts, for the payment of which the count 


de Morangies was anſwerable. To diſcharg 
2 this burden he formed a deſign of cutting 


down, 


(' 16s 2 


down, and ſelling by retail, a foreſt in the 
Gevaudan, of about ten thouſand arpents in 
extent, and of which he had a right to diſpoſe 
by a public agreement with the creditors of 
the family. He ſhewed a draught of this 
foreſt ſigned by a ſurveyor upon oath: he pro- 
duced all the neceſſary writings; but a man 
who was in debt could with difficulty pro- 
cure money in Paris to defray the expence 
of cutting down a foreſt in the Gevaudan. 
He applied to a money-broker. This 
broker pointed out to him a young man 
named Dujonquai, ſaid to be of a reputable 
family, and the ſon of a rich widow, He 
had come from the country about a year 
before, having been for ſome months with 
an attorney, and was admitted to the de- 
gree of doctor of laws, in conſequence of his 
anding, as has been the caſe with many ma- 
ziſtrates well ed ucated. He was ready to ur- 
chaſe the place of a counſellor of the court 
of aids, or of the parliament, while the cuſ- 
tom yet prevailed of the zuridical aner. 

ment being ſaleable. | 
After fome conferences, the marſhal of 
the camp comes to the young magiſtrate to 
wank bills for three hundred thouſand 
M23 __  hvres, 
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livres, at "fix per cent. intereſt. Theſe bills 
were drawn in a garret where the lender 
lodged, and of which the whole furniture 


Vas three chairs with ſtraw bottoms, and a 


fir table. The borrower, on ſeeing this fur- 
niture, imagined that he had got into the 
company of a young exchange broker. He 
affirms and ſwears that theſe bills were drawn 
with the view of being negociated upon the 
ſpot, and that he has not received the value; 
which ought not to be paid till the affair 


was concluded, according to the eſtabliſhed 


cuſtom in all commercial cities, 
The young man affirms and ſwears, that 


the money which he gave the count belongs 
to his grandmother; that he carried it in a 


morning, on foot, at thirteen different times; 


that he had walked about five leagues 


and a half to oblige the count; though the 
whole mopey might haye been carried in a 
hackney coach at once. 


lo this proceſs may be ſeen a paper belonging ta 
the count de Morangies, dated the aqth September, 
1711, in which, amidſt ſeveral ſchemes of the loan pro- 
d by Dujonquai (whom he imagined to be a broker) 
adopts that of 327000 liv, payable for 300000 in 
each; and promiſes to make out the bills of the 327000 
lx. inclading the intereſt, whenever he ſhall receive 


( 167.) 
He cauſed theſe bills to be drawn in 
favour of lady Verron his grandmother, 
It is not probable that a man arrived at the 
years of maturity, would have ſigned them 
had he not received the value. But it is 
yet perhaps more improbable that the grand. 
mother Verron, who lived in a garret with 
la Romaine, Dujonquai's mother, and three 
of his - ſiſters, very poorly cloathed, and 
maintaining herſelf and all her family upon 
a ſmall capital let out at intereſt, could poſj- 
ſeſs the exorbitant ſum of three hundred 
thouſand livres in gold. © 
The family obviatedthis objeRtion, by ſay- 
ing that the widow Verron, the grandmo- 
ther, had privately received a great part of 
this money upwards of thirty years ago, by 
the hands of a perſon named Chotard, who 
died a bankrupt : that her huſband, a pre- 
tended banker, had ſecretly given this ſum 
to the ſtranger Chotard in legacy, upon con- 


the money. But Dajonquai pretends that he gave him 
this money on the twenty-third, It is impoſſible that 
the borrower ſhould promiſe to ſign the bills on the 
twenty-fourth as ſoon as the money ſhould be brought, 
which it is ſaid he received the preceding night. 
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dition of reſtoring it to ber. It is ſaid that 
the widow. ſecretly improved this capital 
by means of a, notary; that ſhe afterwards 
took it from this notary, who was then dead; 
that ſhe cartied it privately to Vitri in the re- 

mote parts of Champagne, i in a cart; that ſhe 
here ſold ĩt privately to ſome Jews, for valu- 
able diamonds, the price of which amounted 
to three hundred thouſand livres; that ſhe 
cauſed this money to be carried privately to 
Paris in gold, in another cart, belonging to a 
carrier who is not named *, to a room on 
the third floor in St. James's-ſtreet. And 
as for me, added Dujonquai, I carried them 
privately on foot, at thirteen diffetent times, 
to Mr. de Morangies, to oblige him. I can 
produce as a witneſs a coachman, a friend 
of mine, who is, like myſelf, ready to draw 
his fword at any time; and alſo an old clerk 
10 an attorney, who was at that very time 
under the care of Menager, the ſurgeon, for 
os pax L have likewiſe for witneſſes my 


» Itis Fives a eater 
never thought of enquiring into the fact relating to this 
pretended carrier. All the carriers are known, their 
names are regiſtered. How-bappens it that no enquim 
Has been made at Paris and at Vitri! 


n 6 ECTS ſiſters, 
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ſiſters, who ſubſiſt by mantua· making and 
embroidery work. 


He demanded, in the name of Madame 


Verron, and in his own, that a warrant might 
be granted for ſearching the houſe of count 
de Morangies, and of his father, a lieutenant- 
general of the king's forces, for the hundred 
crowns in gold. This was refuſed; but the 
count de Morangies demanded of the magiſ- 
trate of the police, who had the inſpection of 
all thoſe who lend money upon intereſt, that 
they would make enquiry into the affair. 
The magiſtrate deputes the Sieur Dupuis 
inſpector of the police, a prudent man, and 


well known to be ſuch, who, accompanied 


| with another officer, named Deſbruguieres, 
ä goes to an attorney's houſe, where they ſend 
for Dujonquai . and his mother Romain, 


daughter of the widow Verron. The mother | 
and ſon being interrogated, ſeparately ac- 


knowledged that they had been guilty of 


falſehood, and that they never had given 


a hundred thouſand crowns to count 
Morangies. From thence they went to a 
commiſſary's, where the parties ſigned an 
affidavit, in proof of their guilt. The ſon 
ſaid to his Ps. Mo: her, I have declared 

ns 
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the truth. She anſwered, You have pole the 
truth, ſon, and bad done better to have declared 


it ſooner, The commiſſary, his clerk, and 


the inſpector Dupuis, confirm this declara- 
tion, and it is laid over for the trial. The 
fact being thus aſſerted and judicially proved, 
the two guilty perſons are brought- to the 
Fort PEviche. They confirm their declara- 
tion in priſon x. 

Next day Dujonquai wrote to a perſon 
who was his counſel, with emacs, the bills 


were depoſited. 


ola; -: 

* On account of the unfortunate affair in 
which I am involved, my dear mother is a 

priſoner in the Fort PEveque. We were ar⸗ 


reſted yeſterday by order of the king. If you 


will give your aſſiſtance towards releaſing us, 
you muſt be fo kind as ſend by the bearer 
the effects I left with you, which I have pro- 

. This is what count Morangies's adyocate reports 


in his laſt memoir, intitled, My Supplement. If the af- 
fair be true, which there is no reaſon for queſtioning, 


it is evident that the Dejonquais are culpable, and the 


count de Morangies innocent. The proceſs ought to 
terminate here; a thouſand proceedings, a thouſand de · 


eiſions cannot deſtroy the force of a demonſtration. 
miſed 
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miſed Mr. Dupuis ſhall be with him by ten 
o'clock in the morning at fartheſt. After 
the promiſe 1 have given, I ſhall be particu» 
larly obliged to you if you will ſend them 
and I have likewiſe to beg that you will ſtop 
all proſecution. As ſoon as we are releaſed, 
we ſhall have the honour of returning our 
thanks for the trouble you have taken. 


J have the honour to be, 


5-1 - 
your moſt humble 5 
42 moſt obedient ſervant, 
Dujonquai.” 


My: dear mother has the honour of aſſuring 
you of her reſpects. 
er PEveque, 1 October, 1771, 


* : 4 


And i in an letter dated che . days, 


SG. 
« If you can bring the anſwer yourſelf, 
you will mych oblige me, as well as my dear 


mother, 
Tour ſeryant, , 


| | n 


, 
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Theſe letters are not more evidently the 
production of an innocent perſon, than the 
ſtile and orthography are unſuitable to a 
man who was ſoon to enter upon the office 
of a magiſtrate in a ſuperior court “*. 

This affair was ſuppoſed to be entirely 
concluded, when an experienced practitioner 
perſuaded the family to diſayow their decla- 
rations and ſignatures. Dujonquai and his 
mother then exclaimed, that Deſbruguieres 
had beat them at the attorney's houſe; that 
they had been conftrained to fign their 
names at the commiſſary' 8 only through fear, 
and that the count de Morangies had cor- 
rupted all the police with the view of op- 
pPreffing them. 

The doctor of laws Dujonquai, who knew 
not one word of Latin, maintained that it 
was the metus cadens in conſtantem virum, and 
that he was conſftans vir. I did not beat you, 
replies Deſbruguieres: I puſhed you, I ſe- 

parated you and your mother, to prevent 
| you from concerting together your anſwers, 
I clearly f your villainy, and it filled me 
with indignation. You puſhed us too rough- 


bey are extremely incorreR in the original. 
PE ly, 


* 
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IF; you have broken one of my buttons, fe⸗ 
plies Dujonquai; and my mother and! have 


been ſo vexed at this tranſaction; that we 


ſigned a declaration of the truth four louts 


after, being infetifible of what We vere do- 
ing when we were at the commilſaty's. * 1903, 


Immediately al] the uſurers in Paris, All 
the people Who live by 1 ald the 
whole body of ſharpers, who Had been for a 


long time diſguſted at the police, pouted 
Tov their voited clamours Al. it. . They 


; merly we robbed with impunity. den 


that time could become rich either by oſury 
or theft. Paris was an excellent [cene for in- 
_ duſtry, We had a principal robber in good 
eredit, by means of whom the perſons robbed 
could recover their effects, in conſideration 
of a proper Tum of money. "Every thing wks 
under good regulation. But now things ate 
quite changed: a fatal tribunal, entirely un- 
known to our fathers, keeps a regiſter öf All 
thoſe who lend money upon uſury, and perſe- 


cutes good men. They have the impudenee 


o tear off the buttons from the coat of a ma- 
giltrate 


\ 
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who lends upon uſury! All people 


giltrate 


exclaim, that for ſome years paſt the nobleſſe 
is nothing but a knot of petty ſharping ty- 


rants, inſolent and puſillanimous, who har- 
raſs the king's good ſubjects, as much as 
they injure the ſtate. It is every where re- 


ſcheme of paying his creditors by procuring 


them all to be hanged. It is affirmed in the 


pleas, it is printed in the memoirs, it is be- 


lieved by half the city of Paris. One of the 
advocates who ſignalizes himſelf by writing 


againſt him, puſhes the indecency ſo far as 


to calculate the ſums which Mr. de Moran- 
gies has engaged to give the police. b 
The count de Morangies, his father the 
lieutenant- general of the king's forces, a wor- 
chy old gentleman, univerſally beloved and 
eſteemed, his brothers who enjoy the ſame 
advantage, 
their moyeables to defray the expence of 
carrying on this expenſive proceſs: they diſ- 
charge ſome preſſing debts, they reduce 
themſelves to the greateſt and moſt honour- 
able poverty. The cabal cries out that it 
is with the money of theſe Dujonquais that 

. thele things have been done ; and this infa- 


in ſhort his whole family, fell all 


mous 


ported, that Mr. de Morangies has formed a 
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mous impoſture is — by all the 0 
tyfoggers and uſurers in Paris. 

The nobleſſe of Gevaudan wrote a liver 
in the ſtrongeſt terms in favour of count 
Morangies: * it is a letter procured by ſo- 


licitation, ſay the os, it is a N N a- 


gainſt the commons.” - | 

A celebrated advocate e e the * 
fence of the accuſed without any expectation 
of reward: all the coffre- houſes, all the ta- 
verns, all the moſt infamous places reſound 
with tlie abuſe which they throw upon him. 
fHe is both an impudent ſcoundrel and a 
coward; he is a ſpy of the police.“ They 
wanted to render him odious, becauſe ſome 
time ago he defended the cauſe of a general 


officer, who had defeated and purſued the 


Engliſh in a deſcent which they made into 
France, and had riſked' his life to d Jar: the 
country. 

Ihhis advocate keeps for bin «da and 
bimſelf one cookmaid and a ſmall-carriage. 
Can there be a ſtronger proof that, he has 
| ſhared the hundred thouſand crowns with the 
count de Morangies, and that the police is 
not without their part?“ They beſpatter 
him with libels, they defame him ret man 
"i than they inſult his client. 
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| During this ferment, they go ſo far as to 
aſſert that the family of Morangies never 
were in poſſeſſion of any foreſt, and had 
only an old rotten trunk of a tree upon a 
rock in the Gevaudan. All the deſpicable 
faction maintain the falſhood ; and thoſe who 
would be reckoned wiſe immediately ſpread 
abroad ſuch remarks as theſe : « Mr. de Mo- 
rangies is wrong: how could he think of 
borrowing money upon a foreſt which never 
exiſted ? They ſpurned at every argument 
in his favour ; but implicitly believed that 
a hundred thouſand crowns were carried by 
Dvjonquai in a morning, at thirteen different 
times. travelling five leagues on foot. 

AftockJobber, named Aubourg, finds this 
claim ſo valid as to purchaſe it of tlie wi- 
dow Verron, grandmother of Dejonquai, 
2 little before her death, in the ſame man- 
ner as actions are transferred upon the 
exchange. They cauſe her to ratify this 
ſale in her teſtament ſix hours before ſhe 
expires'; and to give the greater weight 
to the incomprehenſible ſtory. of the 
three hundred thouſand livres, they make 
her detlate that ſhe had two hundred thou- 
ſand livres mote, becauſe « an err of 
money 


wick of the palace, to which affairs of this Ws [ 


witneſſes, and guilty of an atrocious crime. 


ha 


* the year 1950? They anſwered, that ſhe 
had a prodigious | 
ent td ben bobs | 
5 | | N 
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' could oY harm. PROS 
29 Verron, who had always lived in indi- 
gence, dies in the poſſeſſion of five hundred 
thouſand livres. This was a kind of miracle: 
the advocates alſo did not fail to diſcover in 
the teſtament the hand of God, who had in 
à moment multiplied the riches of the poor, 
and revealed his glory to the little * 
concealing it from the great, 5 
Aubourg carries the en ee the bald." | 


. fort are remicted in the firſt inſtance. The ; 
 whyeſſes. who depoſe in favour of Mr. de \} 
_ Morangies are caſt into a dungeon. The 4 
coont de Morangies, marſhal of the camp, 2 

is dragged to priſon, as the ſuborner of theſe d) 


All thoſe, however, who can throw any 
light on ſo extraordinary an affair are ex- 
aminedl. Dujonquai's fiſters appear. The 
judge aſks them whether it was not true 
"that thetf ee e great deal of 
money when ſhe Tet out from Paris for the 
{mall town of Vitri in Champagne, about 


ſam, but that they 


e 


n i 1 
as 8 & +> ty 
- 
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| Ya, | | certainly, The cbüld abr be ith: 
out pins made of diamonds, which ar thi 
time were not illvented? 
Mut de not "IkEwife hve lad me f. 
rings, valuable rings, and pfectbus kgrets, 
4 lite foithble to « yoling Vomun or tenity- 
hed bye en A — | 
Tes, Sir; fine Atrets, tha fine "brace- 
lets, of a new faſhibh, Teplied one öf "her 
filters. Romain, daughter to the Widow 
J and mother to "Dojonquai, faid" on 
*the conttaty, that the Widow 'Verrbn, her 
mother, had none of all theſe Jewels, ufd 
*thiar ue did not rhittk that "the ever Bad a 
"Timon in her pofeaion, 
The lame Romain mother bf 1 i 


being interrogated, "Whether All this Bit, 
wg "to the” vldéw Veritn, did not 
Some into her hands. 57 a ſecret di ſpolition 
made 'by her huſband, 4 the | private 

1 "Tofiry "of a "bankryp t "named 1 ont an- 
deen Nen © 1 allegations were en- 
1 0 


Nit ny 10 TER Ma 
ed this : "a 42 
8 the re replied, ._ 


as D&:. 
Was 


e thouſand crowns in caſh in 
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his garret, amongſt the linen of the widow 
Verron, his 
as my mot 
of the place where it lay, when, I carried the 
| hundred thouſand crowns to Mr. de Moran- 
Bier at thirteen different journies upon foot. 
Romain, the mother, anſwered, that this 
vas not true; that ber ſon Dujonquai took 
the, key out of he hands of la Veron his 


. grandmother. . _ 
I he witneſſes who had been impriſoned 


"ppon the allegation of being ſuborned by 
Mr. de Morangies, were next examined z 

When there appeared not the ſmalleſt cir- 

 cumſtance to ſupport ſuch a charge. 

_ length ſentence was pronounced, This 


ſentence declares, that Mr. de Morangies, 


who had been impriſoned for ſuborging wit- 
j neſſes, was perfectly i innocent of the charge; 
; and that, of conſequence, he ſhall pay d Du- 
Jonquai three hundred thouſand livres, which 


„ f all theſe |contradiQions as; ito 
afford inconteſtibl e proof of the innocence of Mr. de 


: Marangies, and of a plot the moſt abſurd and ridicu- ; 


Jous chat ever was contrived, we muſt hereafter live in 
- abſolute ſcepticiſm, We muſt aboliſh every criterion 
2 NOS and totally ren ounce — ane. 
OM e N x us 
2 2 is 


mother, Yes, Sir, and it 
r Romain who gave me the key 
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u the whole capital and intereſt ; beſides 
twenty thouſand livres of expences, three 
thouſand to the coachman who had depoſed 
againſt him, fifteen hundred -livres con- 
junctly with the officers of the police; and 
all this without one word being mentioned 
of the uſury ſtipulated by Dujonquai, and 
5 puniſhable by the laws. | 
And as the judge acknowledged that Mr. 
de Moranpies had been unjuſtly committed 
to prifon, he ordains that he ſhall remain in 
_ cuſtody ; beſides being reprimanded and a- 
merced for having dared to deny that a man 
who was ready to be admitted a counſellor 
of the court of aids, or of the parliament, 
had brought to him three hundred thouſand 
' livres, at thirteen different times, and had 
walked five leagues in a morning, when he 
; could have brought that pretended ſum in 
2 hackney coach in a quarter of an hour, 
This is not all, A poor girl who had 
| borne falſe witneſs againſt Mr. de Morangies, 
retracts, and confeſſes her crime. Her fa- 
| ther acknowledges the guilt of his daughter: 
they both intreat forgiveneſs of God and of 
juſtice. They will not be heard. They had 
not aſked pardon of God in time. They are 
12 ſen- 
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ſentenced to baniſhment, not for being guiley 
of perjury, not for having calumniated an 
innocent perſon, but for unduly repenting 
of thoſe crimes, _ 

If this deciſion of a magiſtrace can be __ 
fended, if Mr. Morangies is guilty, and ac- * | 
tually receives a hundred thouſand crowns 15 | 
from the hands of a doctor of laws, Dujon- 
quai, all the world muſt acknowledge with 
a great and judicious author, that, 

The moſs palpable improbability is ſometimes true: 
All Paris at this day, all France revoles 
againſt this decree. They arc perſuaded 
that Mr. Morangies is innocent, and regret 
the unjuſt perſecution he has ſuffered, as 
much as they formerly condemned him. A 
total chapge of opinion has now taken place, 

So fluctuating are the little and great vul- 
gar; ſuch in general is the character of 
mankind, They have verified the remark 
| of an impartial writer, which is, that Mr. 
. de Morangies might loſe his cauſe, without 5 

1 any imputation againſt his honour. _ 

From the whole of this ſtrange affair we 
may. conclude, that nothing is frequently 
more dangerous for the king's officers than 

7 30 tranſact any buſineſs in a . 3 
"* e The 
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The perſon who has moſt vehemently ob · 
jected to this ſentence is Mr. de Morangies 
advocate, who finds in the judgment on 
which it is founded a multiplicity of palpa- 
ble contradictions, and incoherent obfcu- 
rities, which he is, determined' to expoſe to 
the world. The oracles of juftice ought al- 
ways to be clear and conſiſtent. Obſcurity 
and contradiction formerly belonged only to 
oracles of another kind. 

So much has the indignation of this ad- 
vocate been excited by the conduct of che 
judges, that he affirms they have acted ih 
direct oppoſition to the voice of reaſon and 
Juſtice: that he conſiders himſelf as Rinaldo 
in the enchanted foreſt, in Taſſo, which is 
infeſted with monſters : that he is Curtius 
plunged into the gulph to put an end to the 
public calamity: that his client is Tantdhis - 
and Orpheus in hell; that the judges are the 
Furies; and that he will become the accuſer 
and proſecutor of thoſe r violators 
of juſtice, * 

The ſeven graduates, who decided this 
affair in the firſt inſtance, ſay, that they are 
neither monſters nor furies, nor have been 
induced to the determination by any error 


Go - 
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Ann chat they know as much of 
the mierits of the cauſe as this advocate wbo 


treats them ſo contemptuouſiy, and loads 


them with ſuch heavy reproaches: that be- 

ing totally diſintereſted in the affair, they 
9 according to their conſci- 
ence, and the dictates of their underſtanding- 
Here then is a new proceſs . = _ 
vocare and the ſeven judges. 

Men who are en and hes 
« Let us not anticipate the decilion of the 
parliament ; let us not pronounce: raſhiy con- 
cerning fo complicated a cauſe, with which 
we are perhaps not ſufficiently acquainted, 
as neither we nor the advocates have ſeen 
the private writings on the. ſubject. The 
parliament will judge deliberately upon the 
fulleſt information. The members of the 
parliament are the interpreters of the laws, 
to whom an inferior tribunal ought to been. 
_ tirely ſubmiſſive. They alone have the 
right of determining between the ſpirit and 
the letter of the laws. The balance of juf. 
rice was invented for no other purpoſe than 


to weigh the merit of EE pro- 
babilities.“ | 


- Phe nations from whom we 40 our 
learning formerly maintained that Themis 


0: nies 0 


was the daughter of Jupiter, but had not the 
eyes of her father ; that he beheld all things 
clearly, but ſhe through her veil ; that his 
knowledge was perfect, but her's was only . 
conjecture. According to that ſublime my- 
thology Themis placed her balance and ſword 
in the hands of old men who were void of 
paſſions, entirely difintereſted, and untaint- 
| ed by vice (not exempted from imperfec : 
tions), ſkilful in ſounding the heart, and 
nicely diſtinguiſhing between different de- 
grees of probability. Retired from public 
life, they were never beheld by mankind ex- 
cept when they appeared to accommodate 
che diſputes of contending parties, and re- 
ſtrain their injuſtice. They mutually aſſiſt- 
ed each other with their obſervations, which 
the purity of their intentions rendered yet 
more acute.” Truth alone was perpetu- 
ally the object of their reſearches; but not- 
withſtanding all the advantages which they 
_ poſſeſſed for the perfect adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, they often fell into errors; becauſe 
they . is in- 
Allible. 
ls there the ſmalleſt 9 


mache foty of che hupdred thouland crowns? 
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Do Mr. Morangies's bills affed-convineing 
proof of the falſehood of this pretended 
tranſaftion ? Can there be any caſe wherein 
- bills, payable to order, for value received, 
ought to be declared of no validity ; and 
is the preſent a caſe.of this kind ? Do the 
witneſſes, who have given probable evidence 
in favour of Mr. Morangies, deſtroy the 
teſtimony of thoſe who have depoſed to the 
moſt improbable circumſtances in behalf of 
Dujonquai? Can we admit the recantation 
which was not made till l the conviction 
* perjury ? 
Shall the attention of a aire ho 
N towards reſtraining fraud and uſury 
be deemed 'a violation of the laws? And 
| ſhall a confeſſion of guilt, repeatedly affirm- 
"ed five times, be conſidered as of no weight, 
| becauſe the perſon who drew ſuch a confeſ- 
ſion from the criminals was. not fully ac- 
quainted with the forms of judicial proce · 
dure, and ſuffered himſelf to be hurried away 
by his zeal for the adminiſtration of juſtice ? 
Is a proceſs, commenced and-carried on 
' by an unknown perſon, entitled to as much 
credit with the judges, as if it were main - 
tained by an honeſt family of unblemiſhed 
reputation? 2 
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Can a multitude of probable.circumſtan- 
ces; amounting to a demonſtration, be.rea- 
dered of no force by the pretended authority 
.of ſome bills, of which it dns hana 
walue was never received? 

If, on the one ſide, we conſider 6s va 
-$ious ſubtleties and ſubterfuges of a cabal as 
-Obſcure as violent, and on the other the opi- 

nion of a judge of the moſt reſpectable au- 
ithority/in France, who thinks it ĩs abſolutely 
certain that the count de Morangies never 
received the money in queſtion, ſnall we 


be guided in our ſentiments by the deciſion 
of the judge, or e er een in- 


tereſted party? 

In fine, ſhall Mr. Morangies, mhoftinad- 
-Eence is at this day maintained by the court, 
dy all men of underſtanding in Paris, by all 
the provinces, and all the oſficers of the ar- 
my hall he * nn guilty bythe 
bench? 
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- parliament, whoſe deciſions have beemhi- 
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